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MIDNIGHT, 


DECEMBER THIRTY-FIRST. 


WAITED by a massive gate 
For noiseless opening of its bars,. 
When heaven’s bright dial-disk o rs 

Should mark the coming year’s first date ; 

All high and dark the shadowy door 
Shut out the path I had to go, 
And much my heart was moved to know 

The untried things that lay before. 
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When lo! a Shape stood by me, hoar 
With centuries of eld; 

I knew him by his hand that held 

The sharp scythe evermore ; 

He spoke—his voice like winter wind 
Through rents of rain was breathed ; 
Around his furrowed brow were wreathed 

Cypress and laurel twined. 

“Shall I be prophet, human heart ? 
Shall I tell thee Sorrow stands 
Ready, with cold and cruel hands 
Thee from thy chiefest loves to part?” 
My soul was chill with sudden pain; 
Yet thus I made reply: 
“ My chiefest love can never die ; 
And even Earth’s friends shall live again.” 


Old Time smiled sternly: “ Thou art young 
And hopeful ; what if Sickness pale 
Makes nerve to bend, and heart to fail, 

Which now with buoyant life are strong ?” 

“ My strength lies not in hope or youth ; 
The childhood of immortal years 
Can not be struck with mortal fears ; 
Even death but rends the vail of Truth.” 


“Death, thou presumptuous one! perchance 
Within those doors of gloom 
He waits, dread Shadow! till thou come, 
Watches thy heedless steps advance, 
Even to the open tomb !” 


“T will not trouble! I will trust! 
My days are Thine, Oh Savior dear ! 
Thou seest all this coming year, 
Thou lovest me, and Thou art just; 
Thy poor child will not fear!” 


Time touched ; the massy gates swung wide ; 
I paused—a Voice not all unknown 
Spoke to my heart in sweetest tone: 
“Child, I will be thy guide; 
Fear not to travel on.” 
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ViiW FROM THE AJIAPISITACAN 


LABRADOR. 


HE vast peninsula which commonly 
bears the name of Labrador—a term 
more correctly applied to the north-east- 
ern portion—occupies an area between 
the Atlantic and Hudson’s Bay, lying 
within the 49th and 68d parallels, and 
between the 55th and 79th meridians. 
The Gulf of St. Lawrence, the North 
Atlantic, Hudson’s Straits and Hudson’s 
Bay are its boundaries on three sides ; 
Rupert’s River, the Mistassini, and the 
Bersamits River may be considered as 
forming the approximate limits to the 
south-west. From the mouth of Ru- 
pert’s River on Hudson’s Bay, to the 
mouth of the Bersamits on the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, the distance is about four 
hundred and seventy miles; and from 
Cape Wolstenholme—the most northern 
point of the country, to the Straits of 
Belle Isle, it is one thousand one hundred 
miles, Traveling northward, from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s post at Bersa- 
mits, in a direct line to Ungava Bay, the 
distance would be about six hundred and 
fifty miles ; while to Cape Wolstenholme, 
to the west, it is not less than one thou- 
sand. The area of the Labrador Penin- 


sula is approximately four hundred and 
twenty thousand square miles, or equal 
to the British Isles, France, and Prussia 








combined; and the greater portion of it 
lies between the same parallels of lati- 
tude as Great Britain. 

The whole of this immense country 
is uninhabited by civilized man, with the: 
exception of a few settlements on the 
St. Lawrence and North Atlantic coasts, 
and some widely-separated posts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. It is thinly 
peopled by nomadic bands of Nasqua- 
pee, Montagnais, Mistassini, and Swampy 
Creek Indians, and by wandering Esqui- 
maux on the northern coasts. Taken 
as a whole, it is a region unfit for the 
permanent abode of civilized man ;, and 
although once rich in fur-bearing ani- 
mals, and in caribou or reindeer, it is 
now in many parts almost a desert. It 
derives great importance, however, from 
the remarkable richness of the fisheries 
on its coasts. The condition, character, 
customs and traditions of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of so large a portion of the 
earth’s surface, many of whom have 
never visited the coast, are full of inter- 
est; and the geography and geology of so 
vast an extent of country form proper 
subjects of inquiry at the present day. 

In the absence of any definite bound- 
aries, the entire peninsula is divided. into 
three parts, supposed to be separate 
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water-sheds, to which special names have 
been given. The area draining into the 
River and Gulf of St. Lawrence belongs 
to Canada, whose eastern boundary is 
at Blanc Sablon, near the mouth of the 
North-West River. The country sup- 
posed to be drained by rivers which flow 
into the Atlantic is called Labrador, and 
is under the jurisdiction of Newfound- 
land. The remaining part of the penin- 
sula, which is drained by rivers flowing 
into Hudson’s Bay, has received the de- 
signation of the East Main. The names 
and position of the mouths only of the 
many rivers which flow into the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, from the Bay of Seven 
Islands to the Straits of Belle Isle, are 
correctly given in published maps of the 
country. Nearly the whole of our pres- 
ent knowledge of the east side of the 
Labrador Penifisula is derived from Cap- 
tain Bayfield’s surveys, which are limit- 
ed to the coast. No known map exhib- 
its a correct geographical picture of the 
interior of the country. 

The mouth of the Moisie or Mis-te- 
shiptii River—the “ Great River” of the 
Montagnais Indians—enters the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence in longitude 66° 10’, about 
eighteen miles east of the Bay of Seven 
Islands, and has its source in some of 
the lakes and swamps of the high table- 
land of Eastern Canada. For centuries 
it has been one of the leading lines of 
communication from the interior to the 
coast, traveled by the Montagnais during 
the time when they were a numerous 
and powerful people, capable of assem- 
bling upwards of “ a thousand warriors ” 
to repel the invasion of the Esquimaux, 
who were accustomed to hunt for a few 
weeks during the summer months, a 
short distance up the rivers east of the 
Moisie, as they do now on the Copper- 
mine, Anderson’s, and Mackenzie’s Riv- 
ers, in the country of the Hare Indians 
and the Loucheux. The old and well- 
worn portage-paths, around falls and 
rapids and over precipitous mountains 
‘on the Upper Moisie, testify to the anti- 
quity of the route, independently of the 
traditions of the Indians who now hunt 
on this river and on the table-land to 
which it is the highway. 


A. summer trip up the Moisie is not 
an every season’sevent. To extend that 
trip up the Coldwater to Lake Nipisis 
and beyond is vastly more rare; and 
the regions above the second rapids or 
“Grand Portage” of the Moisie may be 
written as a terra incognita, whose wilds 
are never penetrated save by the hardy 
savages who claim the country as their 
own—slender remnant of once powerful 
tribes—and the patient priest whose 
yearly visitation, “to confirm, marry and 
confess ” the Romen Catholic barbarians, 
is the notable event of the Labrador 
year. Few maps of the interior coun- 
try were in existence prior to 1863, and 
they were but mere missionary charts, 
half guesses, half truth, and so very in- 
definite as to afford no correct geograph- 
ical data of that section of “ Her Ma- 
jesty’s Possessions.” 

To dissipate something of this mys- 
tery, to correctly determine the charac- 
ter of the country, the number and 
course of its streams, the condition of 
its scant population, an expedition was 
organized in Toronto, in the year 1863, 
headed by Professor Hind, of that city. 
The results of that exploration are be- 
fore us, in two beautifully - illustrated 
volumes from the press of the Longmans 
of London, in which we have minute 
and most graphic delineations of the 
country, its people, products, etc.—actual 
knowledge for which those interested in 
geographical discovery will give a vote 
of hearty thanks. 

Starting from the favorite fishing-sta- 
tion at the mouth of the Moisie—one 
of the several streams, which, coming 
down from the north, empty in the St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf—the voya- 
geurs, in three canoes, commenced the 
ascent of that river, under a hot June 
sun. On the borders of a spruce forest, 
which came down almost to the water’s 
edge, the birch was just putting forth 
its delicate green leaves, but the larch 
scarcely showed any indications of re- 
turning vigor. In damp and shady 
nooks, the ferns were still cautiously un- 
folding their earliest fronds, and on the 
willows, half bathed in the flood, hung 
the catkins of spring in the Moisie Bay. 
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The first camp was made but a few 
miles inland. ‘“ Young seals,” says the 
explorer, “ were heard calling during the 
night, and their dams were feasting on 
salmon struggling in the nets stretched 
half across the river close to our camp. 
The distant roar of the sea reached us 
at intervals, as gusts of moist wind came 
up the river; but the night was com- 
paratively warm, and the early morning 
bright. After breakfast we started for 
the Rapids, and in our progress up the 
river found the vegetation much further 
advanced, away from the influence of 
the sea-breezes. The balsam-poplar and 
birch were nearly in full leaf, and grew 
in graceful clusters on the precipitous, 
sandy banks, which were at least seventy 
feet high, and increasing as we ascended 
the stream. On approaching the Rapids, 
fourteen miles from the mouth, the spruce 
and birch became handsome trees, fre- 
quently eighteen inches in diameter. 
Land-slides ‘showed the country to con- 
sist of incoherent sand some sixty feet 
thick, resting on grayish-blue colored 
clay, of which fifty feet were seen above 
the surfuce of the water. The level 
character of the country changes here, 
and the cold, gray gneiss, peeping out 
from the spruce-clad banks, tells the rea- 
son why ; the level, drift-colored banks 
of the Moisie are transfurmed to swelling 
domes of rock, clothed with the dark- 
green spruce, striped here and there with 
the more delicate-hued birch.” 

These Rapids are quite imposing. 
When the channel is “ full,” a river, one 
hundred and thirty to one hundred and 
eighty yards broad, leaps through a 
chasm of zigzag form in six successive 
steps. The fall does not exceed sixty 
feet in a distance of three and a half miles; 
but the body of water in the spring of 
the year is immense, and being pent up 
in a comparatively narrow channel be- 
tween rocks and hills about four hundred 
feet in hight, it well serves to convey to 
the mind those impressions which are 
always created by nature in her wild and 
stormy moods. One singular feature of 
the Rapids is the long rows of huge, 
rounded, and polished bowlders which 





of the river wherever lodgment can be 
found. They are imposing monuments 
of the power of water and ice; but, as 
was afterward found in the upper coun- 
try, the bowlders of the Grand Rapids 
are few and diminutive when compared 
with the infinite number of colossal er- 
ratics which lie scattered over the val- 
leys, the hill-sides, and the mountain- 
tops, as the table-land of the Labrador 
Peninsula is approached. 

To surmount these now turbulent wa- 
ters, a land-portage of canoes and bag- 
gage was necessary; and an arduous 
task it was, seeing that the way had to 
be opened through close woods. It was 
but a foretaste of the labors to follow. 
Once past this first obstruction to “ navi- 
gation,” the canoes were paddled rapidly 
up to the second or Grand Rapids, where 
the frigid but noisy waters burst the 
barriers of the coast range of mountains 
and cleave their way to the sea. Again 
were the canoes lightened of their car- 
goes, and the heavy packages “ ported” 
along-stream through the woods and 
over the exceedingly rough hills, while 
the canoes, impelled by the strong mus- 
cles and skillful hands of the half-breeds, 
“ ziozagged ” up the dangerous highway 
until the upper rapid was attained. 
Then a landing was effected, and the 
canoes borne, over the steeps and through 
the forest, to’ the stiller waters above the 
“schute”—a feat accomplished not with- 
out great fatigue and danger, in perform- 
ing which both men and boats were 
sadly bruised. To reach the water, a 
declivity of such sharp descent had to 
be passed as came near to breaking bones 
as well as the birch-bark canoes. 

Once on the stream above, the scenery 
“opened out” gloriously. “Soon after 
we started,’ writes the professor, “ we 
began to be impressed with the grandeur 
of the scenes through which we were 
passing. The wind had gone down, and 
the river glided with unruffled surface, 
in quiet contrast with the noise, and 
whirl, and foam, and rush of the Rapids 
below. 

“ All yoices were hushed, and even the 
paddles dipped with the utmost quiet- 
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ALMOST AN ACCIDENT, 


impulse, as we passed some stupendous | and beautiful scenes which go at once 
sheets of ice hanging over the edge of | to the heart of the most callous and ap- 
a perpendicular rock, at least one hun- parently insensible man. Even Louis, 
dred and fifty feet above the river. Blue | so rude and rough, gazed through the 
and white masses of pure ice—in fact, | matted hair which hung over his face, 
an icicle on a gigantic scale—glistened | throwing it aside from time to time with 
in the light of the evening sun. Clumps | a jerk of the head, as the coarse, un- 
of birch in full leaf, growing out of crev- | yielding masses slowly fell over his eye- 
ices in the rock, hung tenderly over the | brows with each motion of the canoe. 
cold white ice below, as if to protect it | The spell was broken by an exclamation 
from the destroying warmth, which to | which I involuntarily made as we ad- 
them was vigor and even life itself. | vanced between the setting sun and the 
On each side of this beautiful sheet of | pendent drapery of ice. From pale, 
white, fringed with delicate green, the | bluish white to exquisite rose-red, the 
red rocks rose stern and unchangeable. | change was instantaneous: it was like 
White, green, and red, ice, trees, and | a prolonged flash of distant lightning— 
rocks, blended in exquisite harmony, | like the rose-colored streamer of an au- 
created a picture at which even the In- | rora, vivid, soft, and fleeting, but fixing 
dians gazed with silent admiration, me- | its image on the memory, like the pic- 

chanically dipping their paddles into the | tures painted by the sun. ‘How love- 

water to keep the canoe from drifting | ly! ‘How beautiful 2 ‘How wonder- 

down the stream. ful? were the exclamations which sim- 

“This was one of those unexpected | ultaneously arose from the canoes. 
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“¢Can you paint that? I asked my 
brother. 

“¢ You can paint the rocks, the trees, 
and ice, he replied, ‘ but the radiance 
and the light are beyond human art.’ 

“The river grew in beauty as we as- 
cended its current. Its waters became 
clear and swift, but cold as ice; the hills 
rose into mountains, and the towering 
rocks frowned magnificently on the 
stream. Soon after the sun had set, we 
pitched our tents, enjoying, before retir- 
ing to much-needed rest, the long twi- 
light and the tranquil first hours of the 
night, with no sound of bird, or beast, 
or fish to break the stillness, and nothing 
but the murmur of distant waterfalls to 
remind us that in this beautiful but deso- 
late wilderness there was any thing 
capable of producing a sound.” 

Yet, that “desolate wilderness” can 
hardly be said to be all desolation. The 
clear waters were filled with the precious 
salmon trout—the choicest fish in the 
world. In the forests and through the 


mountain valleys—extending over vast 
distances both to the north and west— 


roam the caribou or reindeer, in numbers 
greatly reduced from their former plenty, 
yet numerous enough to be hunted by 
the Indians for food. Bears haunt the 
fastnesses of the hills in numbers suffi- 
cient to make paths which the Mon- 
tagnais and Nasquapee Indians do not 
care to follow. Wolves howl through 
the silences of the woods, and foxes 
steal among the rocks and trees. Bea- 
ver, martin and otter burrow along the 
streams and lakes, upon whose bosoms 
ride the stately brent-goose, and _illimit- 
able flocks of ducks. Such a region can 
scarcely be called desolate, save in that 
long, dreary season when the cold is so 
intense as to drive all life into the snug- 
gest quarters to avoid perishing of cold. 

But, the salmon filling the crystal 
waters of all the numerous water-courses 
must prove the leading attraction to 
those commercially inclined; and the 
day is not distant when all those now 
remote streams, which have rushed and 
roared and babbled through the centu- 
ries, unvexed by civilized investment, 
will have to contribute their annual sup- 





ply to the food-markets of the world. 
The sport. of spearing the fish, still prac- 
ticed by the Labradorian, is such as to 
excite human enthusiasm to an intense 
degree. The description of it by the 
explorer is animated enough to make a 
mere novice long for a night’s adventure 
on the Moisie. 

“We are going,” he writes, “to the 
foot of the cataract ; the largest fish lie 
in little eddies close to the rocks, waiting 
for an opportunity to take their leap up 
the tumbling waters to sheltered pools 
above, where they may rest in their dif- 
ficult ascent. Now is the full measure 
of the Indian skill required ; the broken 
water, at the edge of the main rapid at 
the foot of the cataract, rocks the canoe, 
and would serve to destroy the spearer’s 
aim; the water is deep, and he must 
throw his weapon—he can not push it, 
as in a shallow or quiet stream. The 
Indian who is paddling and steering 
must beware of strong eddies, of whirl- 
pools, of getting under. the cataract, or 
of sidling into the rapid below. He 
must have his eygs on the canoe, the 
water, and the salmon, and his hands 
ready at any moment to edge off from 
danger, and never may he give way to 
momentary excitement, even when the 
spear is thrown and a heavy fish struck. 
The rocks, the impetuous torrent, the 
tumbling waters of the cataract at the 
bow of the canoe, the flickering light, 
not always to be relied on, must all be 
seen and constantly watched, for a slight 
change in an eddy may swamp the fra- 
gile craft, bring it under the fall, or break 
it on a rock, ‘ 

“ How shall I describe dancing at the 
foot of a cataract, in a tiny birch-bark 
canoe, by the red light of a torch, on a 
night without a moon? You see before 
you a wall of water, red, green and 
white, tumbling incessantly at your feet ; 
on either hand you gaze on a wall of 
rock, rising so high as to be lost in the 
gloom, and apparently blending with the 
sky. You look behind, and there is a 
foaming torrent rushing into the black- 
ness of night, sweeping past the eddy in 
which your birchen craft is lightly danc- 
ing to the loud music of a waterfall. 




















“No sound but its never-ceasing din 
can reach you—no near object meets 
the eye which does not reflect a red 
glare. Suddenly the torch falls, and is 
instantly extinguished in the seething 
waters; absolute darkness envelops you ; 
the white foam, the changing green of 
the falling water, the red reftected light 
of the broken waves, all become uni- 
formly and absolutely black. Nothing 
whatever is discernible to the eye; but 
perhaps another sense tells you of swift, 
undulating motion, a rolling ride over 
stormy waves, with a lessening roar. 
Your eyes gradually recover their power 
of vision, and you find yourself either 
swaying up and down in the same eddy, 
or far away from the cataract on the 
main channel of the river, secure against 
whirlpools and rocks, with the Indians 
quietly paddling the canoe, and about 
to turn again to renew their savage 
sport. 

“The instant the light fell into the 
water, an event which often occurs with 
birch-bark torches, the Indian in the 
stern decided whether to remain in the 
eddy or to enter the rapid and descend 
until the power of vision was restored. 

“ This is a contingency for which all 
salmon-spearers in such situations must 
be prepared. Indecision might prove 
fatal, for if the eddy were safe in abso- 
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lute darkness for an eighth of a’minute, 
it would be wise to remain ; but if there 
is danger of being sucked under the fall, 
it would be well to seek refuge from a 
sudden deluge, or from rocks and whirl- 
pools, in the swift but tumultuous rapid. 
This can only occur in a large river, and 
at the foot of a cataract. Water in 
rapid motion is a terrible power, and 
none know how to take advantage of 
its humors better than the wild Indian 
salmon-spearer, who avoids its dangers 
with matchless skill and self-possession, 
who is prompt to decide in cases of peril 
or difficulty, and who seeks the excite- 
ment it offers as if it were the main- 
spring of his life or the aim of his ex- 
istence.” 

Their passage through the second 
“gorge” was safely made by “tracking.” 
Passing between its massive walls, which 
shut in the river like an enveloping vail, 
the party soon left the Moisie, whose 
constantly-increasing rapidity of current 
rendered its navigation a matter of too 
great hazard and labor. The Coldwater 
River, trending to the north-east, was the 
route chosen, by which to penetrate to 
the table-land district, whence the water 
flowed north, east, and south. Lake 
Ashwanipi, the head-waters of the canoe- 
route from the table-land to the sea-coast, 
at Hamilton Inlet (Esquimaux Bay), was 
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the head-quarters of the Nasquapee tribe; 
and the region was one of great geo- 
graphical interest. The expedition re- 
solved to penetrate as far toward it as 
the water-course of the Coldwater River 
would permit. The change from the 
Moisie to the tributary was but a choice 
of evils, for the voyageurs plunged into 
difficulties which only the greatest en- 
durance and persistence could surmount. 
Striking overland to pass the rapids and 
cascades at the rivers’ junction, a singu- 
lar sight met the party’s gaze. From 
an altitude of three hundred and twenty 
feet, the men “ emerged from a fine for- 
est of spruce and birch, to the border of 
a complete chaos of rocks and trees. A 
land-slide, on a stupendous scale, had 
taken place during the preceding vear. 
Above rose a dark-green precipice, sev- 
eral hundred feet high, with trees over- 
hanging its crest; below, and all the way 
down the steep incline, were masses of 
shattered rock, mingled with trunks of 
trees heaped upon one another in the 
wildest confusion. At the bottom of 
this chaotic mass was the forest, which 
had been crushed into the valley below 
by the falling fragments. It appeared 
as if a portion of the mountain, from 
two hundred to three hundred feet in 
hight, and half that measure in breadth, 
had become detached from the summit, 
and in its headlong fall was shattered 
into countless pieces, of all sizes and 
shapes. These had plowed their way 
through the forest, and carried the trees 
before them in their resistless rush to 
the valley below, where they iay matted 
together over roots, rocks, and broken 
limbs in inextricable disarray.” And 
the professor further adds, regarding the 
rich vegetation of that far northern land : 
“T was struck with the singular luxuri- 
ance of the vegetation, and the compar- 
atively great size of the forest-trees in 
this valley, but the discovery of the 
Labradorite recks at once explained the 
cause. lLabradorite is a lime feldspar, 
which, upon decomposition, yields a very 
fertile soil.” 

Cascades and rapids so obstruct the 
flow of the stream as to make the port- 
ages almost as long as the water-pass- 








ages. The stream, like all others flowing 
south from the table-land, seems to have 
been specially created as a trout habitat. 
The waters literally swarmed with the 
precious fish. At numerous places the 
river opens out into most charming lakes, 
whose tranquil waters are particularly 
inviting after the tedious ascent of the 
turbulent stream. Over these quiet 
haunts, -however, brood the musketo 
and black flies in such numbers as to 
be almost insupportable. Indeed, these 
pests, nurtured by the stilfvaters of the 
lakes and valley swamps, fairly flooded 
the hillsides: and woods, and tormented 
the travelers to an infinite degree. A 
“smudge” was the only protection by 
night, and a free use of the hands by 
day. The caribou are so pestered by 
the insects of summer as to seek the 
higher hills, where they feast upon the 
rich moss and lichens which cover the 
rugged scenery as with a green blanket. 
Only the highest art of the huntsman’s 
craft can cope with the sagacity of this 
noble species of the deer. The scene 
which forms the subject of our opening 
illustration is not one of frequent occur- 
rence in a summer hunt. 

The caribou is the main-stay of the 
Montagnais and Nasquapee races, being 
to them as necessary for sustenance as 
the buffalo is to the Indians of the Great 
Western Plains. In the summer they 
are found on the mountains, whither they 
go to avoid the flies and to feed on buds, 
flowers, the fruit of a plant which grows 
upon the mountain-sides, and on what 
the Indians call Atik-min, or caribou 
food, which is wholly different from the 
caribou moss on which they subsist dur- 
ing the winter. When the snow begins 
to fall in October, the caribou collect in 
bands and commence their singular per- 
egrinations, which are characteristic of 
this animal. If undisturbed by wolves 
or Indians, they wander in a circle of 
many miles in radius, always on the 
move except when sleeping. When the 
snow is deep they take it in turn one 
by’one to lead the band when not feed- 
ing, and open a way through the snow ; 
as soon as the leader is fatigued he retires 
to the rear and another takes his place. 
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Every third or fourth year they emi- 
grate toa distant part of the country, 
revisiting their former pasture-grounds 
after the lapse of the same period. In 
April, as soon as the snow begins to get 
soft, they migrate toward the quarters 
where they intend to pass the summer, 
traveling always at night. During the 
day they rest or feed, chiefly on the 
moss which bears their name. 

In Forester’s “Game in its Season,” 
the author gives a very lively description 
of the caribou, having reference to this 
species. He states that as regards the 
nature of the pelage, or fur—for it is 
almost such—of the caribou, so far from 
being remarkable for closeness and com- 
pactness, it is by all odds the loosest and 
longest-haired of any deer he ever saw, 
being, particularly about the head and 
neck, so shaggy as to appear almost 
maned. . 

As to its habits, while the Lapland or 
Siberian reindeer is the tamest and most 
docile of its genus, the American cari- 
bou is the fiercest, fleetest, wildest, shy- 
est, and most untamable. So much so, 
that they are rarely pursued by white 
hunters or shot by them except by casual 
good-fortune—Indians alone having the 
patience and instinctive craft which en- 
able them to crawl on them unseen, un- 
smelt ; for the nose of the caribou can 
detect the smallest taint upon the air of 
any thing human at least two miles up- 
wind of him, and unsuspected. If he 
takes alarm and starts off on the run, 
no one dreams of pursuing. As well 
pursue the wind, of which no man 
knoweth whence it cometh or whither 
it goeth. Snow-shoes against him alone 
avail little ; for, propped up on the broad 
natural snow-shoes of his long, elastic 
pasterns and wide-cleft, clacking hoofs, 
he shoots over the crust of the deepest 
drifts, unbroken, in which the lordly 
moose would soon flounder, shoulder- 
deep, if hard-pressed, and the graceful 
deer would fall despairing, and bleat in 
vain for mercy ; but he, the ship of the 
winter wilderness, outspeeds the wind 
among his native pines and tamucks, 
even as the desert ship, the dromedary, 
out-trots the red simoom on the terri-. 





ble Sahara, and, once started, may be 
seen no more by human eyes, nor run 
by fleetest foot of man—no, not if they 
pursue him from their nightly casual 
camps, unwearied, following his trail by 
the day, by the week, by the month, till 
a fresh snow effaces his tracks and leaves 
the hunter at, the last as he was at the 
first of the chase, less only the fatigue, 
the disappointment, and the folly. 

Therefore by woodmen, whether white 
or red-skinned, he is followed only on 
those rare occasions when snows of un- 
usual depth are crusted over to the very 
point at which they will not quite sup- 
port this fleet and powerful stag. Then 
the toil is too great even for his vast en- 
durance, and he can be run down by 
the speed of men inured to the sport and 
hardships of the wilderness, but by them 
only. Indians by hundreds in the prov- 
inces, and many loggers and hunters in 
the Eastern States, can take and keep 
his trail in suitable weather. The best 
time is the latter end of February or the 
beginning of March; the best weather 
is when a light, fresh snow of some three 
or four inches has fallen on the top of 
deep drifts and a solid crust—the fresh 
snow giving the means for following the 
trail—the firm crust yielding a support 
to the broad snow-shoes, and enabling 
the stalkers to trail with silence and 
celerity combined. Then they crawl 
onward, breathless and voiceless, up- 
wind always, following the footprints 
of the wandering, pasturing, wantoning 
deer; judging by signs unmistaken to 
the veteran hunter, undistinguishable to 
the novice, of the distance or proximity 
of their game, until they steal upon the 
herd unsuspected, and either finish the 
day with a sure shot and a triumphant 
whoop, or discover that the game has 
taken alarm and started on the jump, 
and so give it up in despair. 

One man perhaps in a thousand can 
still-hunt or stalk caribou in the summer 
season. He, when he has discovered a 
herd feeding up-wind, at a leisure pace 
and clearly unalarmed, stations a com- 
rade in close ambush well down-wind 
and to leeward of their upward track, 
and then himself, after closely observing 
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SHOOTING DOWN THE NIPISIS, 


their mood, motions, and line of course, 
strikes off in a wide circle well to lee- 
ward, until he has got a mile or two 
ahead of the herd, when, very slowly 
and guardedly, observing the profound- 
est silence, he cuts across their direction, 
and gives them his wind, as it is tech- 
nically termed, dead ahead. This is the 
crisis of the affair; if he gives the wind 
too strongly or too rashly, if he makes 
the slightest noise or motion, they scatter 
in an instant, and away. If he gives 
it slightly, gradually, and casually, as it 
were, not fancying themselves pursued, 
but simply approached, they merely turn 
away from it, working their way down- 
wind to the deadly ambush, of which 
their keenest scent can not, under such 
circumstances, inform them. If he suc- 
ceeds in the attempt, inch by inch he 
crawls after them, never pressing them, 
or drawing in upon them, but preserving 
the same distance still, still giving them 
the same wind as at first, so that he 
creates no panic or confusion, until at 
length, when close upon the hidden peril, 
his sudden whoop sends them headlong 
down the deceitful breeze upon the 
treacherous rifle. 

Of all woodcraft, none is so difficult, 
none requires so rare a combination as 
this, of quickness of sight, wariness of 





tread, very instinct of the craft, and per- 
fection of judgment. When resorted 
to, and performed to the admiration even 
of a woodman, it does not succeed once 
in a hundred times; therefore, not by 
one man in a thousand is it ever resorted 
to at all, and by him rather in the wan- 
tonness of woodcraft, and by way of 
boastful experiment, than with any hope, 
much less expectation, of success. 

At the Great Mountain Portage the 
greatest difficulties were encountered. 
The mountains, through which the river 
makes its way, are there about two thou- 
sand feet in hight; and over the «spurs 
lying down near the stream the entire 
matériel of the expedition had to be 
borne. Upon one of the summit levels 
is Trout Lake, in which the Coldwater 
has its rise, over fifteen hundred feet 
above the sea. This stream, in a dis- 
tance of twenty miles, falls fourteen 
hundred and thirty feet! Above Trout 
Lake a little stream threads its way to 
Lake Nipisis ; above that body of water 
is another stream, which comes gurgling 
and rushing down from the north, far 
toward Lake Ashwanipi. Up these 
courses the expedition made its way. 
Everywhere, along the route, were evi- 
dences of the desolating fires which 
have swept over the entire region, fed 
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by the spruce forests and the thick beds 
of caribou moss, which covers great 
areas of the country—in some places 
to the depth of fifteen inches. These 
awful visitations of flame have done 
much to depopulate the region, and to 
drive the Indians down to the coasts, 
where they die off rapidly. 

These conflagrations of a whole coun- 
try are of historic moment. Dr. Hinds 
says : 

“ Accounts of extensive conflagrations 
in the interior of the Labrador Penin- 
sula are traditional among the Indians, 
but it is very difficult to form any true 
conception of the area over which trees 
and moss were destroyed by fire, from 
the very imaginative forms of expression 
frequently adopted by these people, as 
well as from the difficulty of meeting 
with those who are personally familiar 
with the whole of the country overrun. 
It is very evident, from the description 
given to me by Otelne and Arkaske, Nas- 
quapees at Seven Islands, by Domenique, 
who had often hunted in Ashwanipi and 
below that great lake, by Bartelemi and 
by Michel, both of whom had hunted 
near Petichikapau, that a vast portion 
of the table-land of the Labrador Pen- 
insula is a burnt country. Fire has de- 
stroyed the stunted trees, the thick lichens 
and luxuriant mosses, and driven the 
main body of the caribou to the north- 
eastern and northern part of the country. 

“ The occurrence of a great conflagra- 
tion is an interesting question in the 
history of so wild a region as eastern 
Canada and Labrador; for, with the 
destruction of the means of subsistence, 
the nomadic Indian races must disappear. 
Annual fires in the great prairies of the 
valley of the Saskatchewan have driven 
the woods back some eighty miles from 
their former limit, and the same destruc- 
tive agent has extended the prairie-land 
east of the Red River on the north to- 
ward the Lake of the Woods. 

“Tt is not improbable that those sin- 
gular phenomena, which produced what 
have been called ‘The Dark Days of 
Canada,’ may have been occasioned by 
the burnizg of a vast area of moss and 
forest in the Labrador Peninsula, and 





have originated much of its present 
mournful aspect. 

“In the year 1785, several so-called 
‘dark days’ occurred in Canada, and 
excited much apprehension among the 
ignorant and speculation among the 
learned. Lower Canada only was peo- 
pled by civilized man at that time, so 
that we have no account of the occur- 
rence of the ‘dark days’ in the upper 
province. 

“It is recorded in the ‘Quebec Ga- 
zette’ of October 20, 1785, that on Sun- 
day, October 16, 1785, it was so dark 
soon after ten in the morning that print 
from ordinary type could not be read. 
The phenomena are described with some 
degree of minuteness by Chief Justice 
Sewell. 

“*On October 9, 1785, a short period 
of obscurity occurred at Quebec about 
four in the afternoon, and during its 
continuance the sky in the north-east 
quarter of the heavens exhibited a lu- 
minous appearance upon the line of the 
horizon of a yellow tinge. On the 15th 
there was a repetition of the same phe- 
nomena at a little earlier hour, with 
violent gusts of wind, lightning, thunder, 
and rain accompanied, as on the 9th. 
The morning of October 16 was _ per- 
fectly calm, and there was a thick fog. 
Toward nine o’clock, a light air from 
the north-east sprung up, which increased 
rapidly. The fog, by ten o’clock, was 
entirely dissipated ; black clouds were 
then seen rapidly advancing from the 
north-east, and in half an hour print 
could not be read. The darkness lasted 
for about ten minutes. At twelve a sec- 
ond period of obscurity took place ; then 
a third, and a fourth, and a fifth, at in- 
tervals ; at half-past four it was dark as 
midnight.’ 

“Four distinct accounts of similar 
phenomena are recorded by Chief Jus- 
tice Sewell* as occurring on July 3, 
1814. One from the pen of an officer 
of the Royal Engineers, supposed to be 
Captain Payne, taken from Tulloch’s 
‘Philosophical Magazine,’ describes the 





* A Few Notes on the Dark Days of Canada. 
By the Hon. Chief Justice Sewell, President of 
the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 
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appearances at the Bay of Seven Islands 
above Anticosti on July 2d and 3d. A 
second describes what occurred on the 
2d at Cape Chat, from observations 
made by some officers, who were on 
board the transport Sir William Heath- 
cott, which lay the whole of the day 
at anchor in the River St. Lawrence at 
that point. The third contains some 
additional observations respecting the 
appearances on July 2, made on the 
same day on another ship, which also 
lay off Cape Chat. And the last relates 
to the phenomena which were observed 
by the Chief Justice himself upon the 
banks of Newfoundland. 

“«On July 3d, twenty miles from the 
Bay of Seven Islands, the clouds ap- 
peared to be coming rapidly from the 
northward ; the atmosphere was thick 
and hazy, and at night the darkness ex- 
cessive. About nine P. M.a sort of dust 
or ashes commenced falling, and contin- 
ued during the night; toward morning 
the whole atmosphere appeared red and 
fiery to a wonderful degree, and the 
moon, then at the full, not visible; the 
appearance through the cabin windows 
and crystal lights singular in the extreme, 
as if surrounded by a mass of fire; the 
sea sparkling much, and in a manner 
not usual in these latitudes’ On the 
following day the sea was found to be 
covered with ashes, the wind having 
died away to a dead calm early in the 
morning. 

“ A bucket of water taken up looked 
as black as writing-ink; the ashes ‘ ap- 
peared as if those of burnt wood.’ 

“On July 4th the ashes were still ob- 
served to be falling in small quantity. 
‘Thé ashes collected on deck appeared 
to be those of burnt wood, but darker 
and more heavy than the ashes of a to- 
bacco-pipe.’ 

“The narrative of the officers who 
were on board the transport Sir William 
Heathcott states that on July 2d, 1814, 
there was a heavy fall of ashes and sand. 
The wind blew gently from the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence. The third 
account states that on July 2d, when off 

Cape Chat, for three days previously 


ed, but on the 2d no appearance of burnt 

wood was seen; but at 2.30 Pp. M. of 

that day the sun was obscured, and a 

total darkness set in, which continued 

until about sunset. 

“The Chief Justice’s own observa- 

tions were as follows: ‘July, 1814— 
Sunday— A most extraordinary day. 

In the morning, dark, thick weather, 
and fog of a deep yellow color, which 
increased in density and color until four 
o'clock P. M., at which hour the cabin 
was entirely dark, and we dined by 
candle-light ; the binnacle, also, was 
lighted shortly after. 

“The relative positions of the differ- 
ent observers at the time when the phe- 
nomena described in the preceding par- 
agraph occurred, shows that the’ north- 
erly wind which blew on July 2d car- 
ried clouds of ashes, sand, smoke, and 
vapor across the River St. Lawrence, in 
a line from the Bay of Seven Islands, 
to Cape Chat, and then by the westerly 
wind which set in on the night of July 
2d across the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the Island of Newfoundland te the great 
banks, and on July 3d enveloped the 
vessel in which the Chief Justice was 
sailing in the same obscurity with which 
the other ships off the Canada coast 
were shrouded on the preceding day. 

“ Chief Justice Sewell attributes these 
phenomena to volcanic action rather 
than to an extensive conflagration. He 
says: ‘ As to the conflagration of a for- 
est, the facts of which we are in pos- 
session do not appear to warrant a be- 
lief that such can be the cause. It 
seems impossible to suppose that the 
conflagration of a forest could have pro- 
duced a mass of smoke so dense and so 
extensive as to overspread, as it did in 
October, 1785, the surface of a territory 
exceeding certainly three hundred miles 
in length, and probably two hundred 
miles in breadth, and producing at its 
utmost longitudinal extremity, and at 
midday, the obscurity of the darkest 
night.., And as the whole of the cause 
of this obscurity proceeded, apparently, 
from the Labrador country, where forest- 
trees are few in number, stunted in size, 





some ashes and smoke had been observy- 


and spread in isolated patches over a 
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general surface of rock, it is the more 
improbable.’ 

“The Chief Justice inclines to the 
view, that the phenomena of the ‘ Dark 
Days of Canada’ are to be attributed to 
an active volcano in the Labrador Pen- 
insula, and he draws attention to the 
coincidence in the facts stated in the 
several narratives of the different ob- 
servers quoted, and those which are 
mentioned by Charlevoix in his descrip- 
tion of the earthquake in 1663: ‘A 
Tadousac,’ says Charlevoix, ‘il pleut de 
la cendre pendant six heures ’—tom. i., 
p. 867; also on page 336, he adds, ‘ Une 
poussiére, qui s’éleva fut prise pour une 
fumée, et fit craindre une embrasement 
universel.’ 

“ Tadousac was situated at the mouth 
of the Saugenay River. The Chief Jus- 
tice also states that among the Indian 
tribes on the north shore of the St. Law- 
rence, a traditional belief of the exist- 
ence of a volcano in the Labrador coun- 
try is said to prevail. 

“In the journal of a voyage in the 
country of the Papinachois, a Mon- 
tagnais tribe on Lake Manicouagan in 
1664, Henry Nouvel, a Jesuit missionary, 
states that on May 11th he arrived at a 
river which the Indians called Kouakou- 
eou, and saw the effects of the earth- 
quake on the rivers, the water which 
flowed in them being quite yellow, and 
preserving this color until they mingled 
with the St. Lawrence. The same ef- 
fect was noticed on the Bersamits River, 
and the Indians dared not venture on 
them in their canoes. 

“ He also relates that the earthquake 
had such a powerful effect upon an In- 
dian conjuror, named Ouiskoupi, that he 
renounced his craft and gave up his 
medicines to the missionary, who burnt 
them. 

“ Lieutenant Ingall, who explored the 
country between the St. Maurice and the 
Saugenay in 1828, states that the opinion 
very generally prevails, borne out by 
tradition, that an active volcano is some- 
where in existence among the mountains 
south-east of the Saugenay, but, he adds, 
it wants the confirmation of ocular proof, 
for not one of the Indians who traverse 


those regions in search of game have 
ever seen the slightest appearance of 
fire issuing from the earth, nor did Lieu- 
tenant Ingall hear of any scorie or vit- 
rified rock having been discovered in 
the country. Without doubt the coast 
between Cape Tourmente and Malbay 
is frequently troubled with shocks of 
earthquakes, but whether these shocks 
are occasioned by the working of some 
neighboring volcano is a matter of mere 
speculation. Nor does the appearance 
of the land bear evidence of there hay- 
ing ever existed a volcano to the south 
of the River Saugenay, as, from the well- 
known fertility of decomposed lava we 
should find a very different soil from 
that hitherto discovered. If a volcano 
is at the present period in a state of ac- 
tive operation, I should be much more 
inclined to suppose it seated among the 
unexplored mountains of the table-land 
of Labrador, to the north-east -of the 
Saugenay or the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
“Tn October, 1785, the obscurity ex- 

tended so as to comprehend on one side 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, and on 
the other Montreal. A ship, the Ada- 
mant, was, on the morning of October 
16th, off the end of the island of Anti- 
costi. There it was then clear weather ; 

but toward the west the ship’s company 
saw a heavy black cloud, and by twelve 
on the same day had sailed into it, and 
very shortly afterward found themselves 
in darkness. 
“In 1828 Captain F. H. Baddely, R. 
E., was engaged by the Canadian gov- 
ernment in exploring the Saugenay coun- 
try, and in his Report, which was pub- 
lished at the time, he states that Malbay 
or Murray Bay, on the St. Lawrence, 
ninety miles below Quebec, has long 
been remarkable for the frequency of 
earthquakes. 
“The number of earthquakes which 
have visited Canada since its discovery 
by Europeans has been at least twenty- 
nine ; but it is highly probable that this 
enumeration falls far short of the actual 
occurrences of this phenomenon. _ Re- 
specting the fire mountain of the Nas- 
quapees north of Lake Manicouagan, 
about two hundred miles from the coast 
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too little is known to assert posiiively 
that it is an active volcano. The name 
is suggestive, although it is probable that, 
from the long intercourse between many 
families of this people and the fur-trad- 
ers, such a remarkable feature of the 
country would have been known to them. 

“ Lake Manicouagan was visited by a 
Jesuit missionary in 1604, but although 
he mentions the earthquakes, he does 
not allude to the fire mountain. 

“ Assuming there existed in the great 
peninsula of Labrador no other combus- 
tible material besides the stunted trees, 
there would be good ground for attrib- 
uting the ‘Dark days of Canada’ to 
some other agency than that of burning 
vegetable matter; but when we reflect 
that the country is almost everywhere 
covered with a thick coat of lichens and 
mosses where these have not been burnt, 
and that they are even better adapted, 
when dry, to burn with extraordinary 
rapidity, and afford, during their com- 
bustion, a greater cloud of smoke than 
forest-trees, it will be apparent that the 
precise element for producing the phe- 
nomena of smoke and ashes existed in 
the Labrador Peninsula to a remarkable 
degree. Dry caribou moss burns with 
wonderful rapidity, as we found to our 
cost; it also emits dense volumes of 
smoke, and leaves behind a great quan- 
tity of ash apd charcoal. There is no 
reason to suppese that the table-land of 
the Labrador Peninsula was covered 
with forest centuries ago, for the mission- 
ary before mentioned, Henri Nouvel, 
states that an Oumamiois chief told him 
that in the country north of Lake Mani- 
couagan the trees were very small, and 
there was no birch-bark to make canoes. 
The whole of the burnt country through 
which we passed is still covered with 
charcoal and ashes, where sand forms 
the substratum; from the rocks they 
have been washed away by rains, but 
on the sandy flats they form still a black 
cake. The occurrence of sulphur in the 
ashes, as described by the writer in the 
‘Quebec Gazette’ of Oct. 27, 1785, is 
problematical. 

“ After having witnessed the combus- 
tion of caribou moss on a large scale, 





and the appearance of the burnt coun- 
try on the borders of the table-land of 
Labrador, I am inclined to the opinion 
that the ‘Dark Days of Canada’ were 
the result of a vast conflagration in the 
interior of the Labrador Peninsula, and 
that the materials which assisted most 
in feeding the fires were the lichens and 
mosses which grow in such rich and ex- 
traordinary luxuriance and beauty in 
that desolate country. The smoke aris- 
ing from a fire made of this material is 
very dense, the air is filled with fine dust, 
while the charcoal that remains behind 
covers the soil with a mantle of black.” 
The return journey was as full of ex- 
citement as one could wish. Running 
the rapids, up which they could not pad- 
dle, was of frequent occurrence. The 
cut, “ Shooting down the Nipisis,” shows 
how it was done, and what might have 
been the results had not clear heads and 
steady hands managed the tiny craft. 





WHO WAS HE? 
CHAPTER VII. 
THE SKATING CARNIVAL. 


\ RS. BOWEN was again a happy 

woman. Weill not do her the 
injustice to say that she had forgotten 
her brother, who had cherished her more 
tenderly than ever her husband would 
cherish her, admiring and indulging her 
in a way that had fostered even her 
gratitude—she had not forgotten Ward! 
Oh, no! there was not a day that she 
did not drop some tear to his memory, 
while the awful manner of his death 
afflicted her with a frightened, unpleasant 
consciousness which never entirely left 
her. “If only he had not committed 
suicide !’—and she wept in the daylight 
and shuddered in the dark, feeling never 
quite so gay and at ease as she had done 
before that calamity. But, comparatively, 
she was a happy woman. Mr. Bowen 
was reinstated in business, doing well— 
exceedingly well—and had bought a 
still finer house than their former one, 
high up on the Avenue, had furnished 
it “charmingly,” and had recalled her 
from that dreary banishment, back to 
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her own beautiful world of New York, 
with her visiting-list reéstablishing  it- 
self, and money, ad libitum, with which 
to go shopping. Her brother had been 
dead a year, and she was to take off 
those black garments, and clothe herself 
in robes not quite so gloomy. Much 
discrimination could be shown in the 
selection of seconc-mourning. She was 
almost as youthful and pretty as ever in 
those soft, black and white things, and 
lilac, and lavender. It gave just that 
shade of pensiveness which made her 
child-like beauty most touching — as 
painters love to depict fair flowers half 
in shadow. 

We have hitherto mentioned the ease 
of conscience with which Mr. Bowen 
slipped the largest load of guilt on to 
shoulders powerless to repel it; and 
with what admirable suavity he persuad- 
ed his friends that his sins were only 
mistakes of judgment, or rather of cir- 
cumstance, and that, really, his business 
talents were not such as should be 
hidden in a napkin. 

Three months had not elapsed after 
the failure befure a most favorable com- 
promise had been effected; money had 
been loaned “the surviving partner,” 
and he soon was in the full tide of 
business, with none to make him afraid. 
Some few of his former friends, like Mr. 
Arnold, continued to treat him coldly ; 
but, on the whole, the broker was more 
than satisfied. Even Mr. Arnold’s judg- 
ment had been less severe, after he was 
paid sixty cents on the dollar, with the 
assurance that, although no longer legally 
responsible, Mr. Bowen held himself 
bound, in honor, to pay a hundred cents, 
as soon as he was sufficiently prospered 
to do so. 

So great an art had Mr. Bowen of 
placing himself always in the right, that 
none thought of criticising his taste in 
buying himself a new establishment, and 
dashing out with more than his former 
splendor, before the hundred cents on 
the dollar actually were paid. His 
creditors, glad to see him “recovering 
himself,” looked confidently forward to 
the time when his credit should be fully 
redeemed, and when they, too, should 





rejoice in the full discharge of their 
compounded claims. 

In the mean time, there was a little 
secret about his present rapid success. 
When the assets of the firm were turned 
over to the creditors, there were certain 
investments in two newly-formed petro- 
leum companies, made by Ward Tunne- 
cliffe, from means of his own. These 
at the final settlement were withheld 
from the list of assets, us being neither 
the firm’s property, nor as possessing any 
real value. The creditors knew nothing 
of them, and, it is possible if they had, 
they would have taken no account of 
them, as the two companies were then 
merely and purely an experiment. The 
shares, if put upon the market then 
would have sold for much less than 
they had actually cost. Hence, and for 
other reasons, perhaps, Mr. Bowen kept 
discreetly silent about them. Of course 
Mr. Tunnecliffe’s sister, being his nearest 
relative, was his heir. 

After the compromise was effected, 
some time late in the summer, it chanced 
that those two petroleum companies’ 
stock suddenly rose immensely. Mr. 
Bowen still said nothing about his wife's 
share in this good fortune. Before sell- 
ing out, he saw fit to pay a visit of in- 
spection to the oil regions, when, finding 
the property really extremely valuable, 
and the companies already beginning to 
pay large dividends, he went home, well 
satisfied to keep the stock. Mrs. Bowen, 
by her agent, drew her dividends; 
Aladdin’s palace was bought and the 
Genii of the lamp established therein. 
Mrs. Bowen only had to rub the lamp 
once in six months, and the Genii woul 
be sure to appear. ; 

So much for the lately embarrassed 
gentleman’s present prospects. It be- 
came daily more apparent to him that 
his brother-in-law had been a great fool 
to take so dark a view of their little 
misfortunes ; if Ward had been less rash, 
he might have owned the lamp, and 
been living in comfort and splendor, in- 
stead of making food for fishes. Yet, 
there was this to be remembered—and 
it softened the regret he felt at the 

young man’s folly—if Ward had had a 
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voice in matters, those profitable shares 
would have been divided among the 
creditors, and they would now be enjoy- 
ing the magical lamp! Perhaps it was 
best as it was. 

But why, even as the brother-in-law 
assured himself of this, smiling inwardly, 
did the smile turn to a cold chill? Why 
did he, who knew not what it was to be 
troubled with a nerve, start, and glance 
about, while a wet and frozen hand 
seemed to reach out and touch his 
breast ? 

Mrs. Bowen and Maud Arnold were 
great friends, nowadays. As soon as 
the furmer returned to the city, and let 
her abiding-place be known, Maud had 
gone to her. She had her parents’ con- 
sent to this, though not their approval. 
If they had denied her request to renew 
the friendship, she might have openly 
rebelled, for those long months of winter 
which had brought so pleasant a change 
for Susie, had. been less prosperous to 
Maud. Her whole mind was occupied 
with one illusion, or what her friends 
treated as such. She felt that unless 
she had a confidante, who sympathized 
and believed with her, she should indeed 
go mad. She only too painfully under- 
stood that it was already hinted that she 
was touched with an aberration of mind. 

So powerful had been her own con- 
viction that Ward was alive, and not 
far from her, that she had over-persuaded 
her father and Mr. Bowen to search out 
the pilot of the Colden, and each separate 
person who had seen Ward throw him- 
self into the river, and sift their testimony 
more closely even than had been done 
at the time of the occurrence. Nothing 
was elicited upon which the lightest 
hope could be hung. The story was, 
and remained in all its few details, as it 
has been told. A man, without his hat, 
of a height and build corresponding with 
young Tunnecliffe’s, had walked out of 
the gentlemen’s cabin, at that moment 
unoccupied, stepped over the chains, and 
leaped into the river. He had never 
risen to the surface; he could not have 
been rescued, fur dozens of eyes were 
watching, and there were no small boats 
out, nor could there be, in that drifting, 

Vou. IIL-—2. 





dangerous ice. Immediately after, Tun- 
necliffe’s hat and coat were found in the 
cabin; he was known to have gone on 
the boat, for the ticket-agent on the New 
York side remembered him; he was not 
known to have left it, except in the 
manner described—he had never been 
seen or heard from since, by any one 
but this young lady who clung to her 
statement with such strange obstinacy. 

The inquiries made to satisfy Maud 
were as private as possible, for her pa- 
rents were naturally sensitive about hay- 
ing her morbid fancy become known. 
Still dissatisfied and urgent, she insisted 
upon Mr. Arnold’s secretly employing two 
detectives to search the city for the miss- 
ing man. This he did, or pretended to 
do, in the hope of quieting her, until 
her mind should have time to recover 
its tone. Whether these detectives did 
or did not perferm their duty, the tid- 
ings for which Maud waited, day after 
day, never came. She grew more pale 
and listless with each succeeding week,. 
indifferent to every thing, yet always: 
with that strange, bright, eager look of. 
the eyes, piercing through those on: 
whom her glance fell. Many evenings,. 
at twilighi, she would take her seat by; 
a front window, and there watch the 
sidewalk until bed-time. Although not 
permitted to go again to the Park, with- 
out company, she asked to go nearly 
every day, when the weather permitted, 
and to win the privilege she would con- 
sent to skate, or take any other prescrib- 
ed exercise, though her friends knew. 
that her brain was filled with the secret 
thought that she might again meet the 
phantom visitor. 

Very late in February there came a 
cold term which placed the lake in finer 
condition for skating than it had been 
previously. A carnival was talked of 
and decided upon. It was one of the 
first of those out-door festivals held in 
America, and attracted large crowds of 
spectators as well as active participants. 
The afternoon was as cold and brilliant 
as the most zealous devotee of the art 
could have desired; the throng upon 
the ice was novel and gorgeous to look 
upon, the skaters being all in costume, 
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and the dresses generally of the gayest 
colors. George Arnold, Maud’s cousin, 
prided himself upon his skill on the 
ice, and would not be satisfied until 
Maud had promised to go with him, on 
this occasion, and in character. In the 
carriage which conveyed them to the 
Park were two or three older relatives, 
who were to observe a duennaship from 
the shore. 

Miss Arnold was an elegant skater, 
if not as proficient as some in this fasci- 
nating accomplishment. Her slender, 
supple figure, and movements full of 
ease, always attracted admiration. 
George, with boyish enthusiasm, had 
dressed himself in a costly suit of green 
velvet and silver, supposed to represent 
Endymion, though he had to explain to 
all inquiring friends what character it 
was expected to support. He had in- 
sisted that Maud should"play the part of 
Diana, and as Diana she came, but it was 
as her serene ladyship under a cloud. Her 
dress of gray poplin was edged with 
silver, and in front of her little gray 
cap was a silver crescent; over her 
shoulder appeared the legendary quiver 
filled with shining arrows, and in her 
hand she held a little bow. In her pale- 
ness and her calmness she looked very 
like the goddess; all this gayety was 
something apart from her own individu- 
ality ; she was amongst, but not of it; 
she had only come to please George, and 
—perhaps—to discover him somewhere 
in the fantastic crowd. Alas, for Maud ! 
into this one wild, delusive dream had 
her life resolved itself! She looked 
sweet and sad as Diana’s self, and 
George was proud of her as he led her 
out upon the lake, which was filled with 
skaters before their arrival. The ice 
was in its greatest possible perfection ; 
gay laughter and merry shouts rung on 
the sharp air; George tired his cousin 
out in a little while; but not having in 
the least fatigued himself, he left her in 
‘a chair near the shore, and went off to 
execute some of his particularly difficult 
‘feats. 

Miss Arnold quietly watched the con- 
stantly changing scene before her. She 
chad thrown a thin gray vail over her 





face to protect herself somewhat from 
the admiring attention she received from 
passers-by. All sorts of people flitted 
and glided over the polished floor in 
front of her—awkward but happy Teu- 
tons, rosy and fat, in their native skat- 
ing dress, fairies, princes, Atalantas, all 
the usual variety and sameness of like 
occasions. For a time she was amused. 
But the great grief which was so swiftly 
withering her youth asserted itself even 
here. She fixed her eyes on the frozen 
lake, and as she gazed, it seemed to 
break up, groan, drift and crash, while 
amidst its shivered fragments she saw a 
struggling form. So lost was she in 
this terrible work of her fancy that she 
was about to start up with a shriek, 
when the tone of a woman’s voice, who 
was passing her, arrested and called her 
to the present. That voice! she knew 
it in a moment—it was the French girl’s. 
A couple were gliding by, quite near, 
but so absorbed in each other that they 
had not observed Maud; they were al- 
ready so far past that she could not 
catch a glimpse of their faces, but she 
knew the chattering accents; the slim 
waist, the shert foot and the black, 
braided hair of Antoinette. In an in- 
stant every faculty of Maud’s was on 
the alert. She had in her pocket a 
black silk mask, which she now put on, 
doubling her vail over her face, and 
awaiting the return of the two, who 
were skating slowly, engaged in conver- 
sation. Presently they turned about 
and repassed her. Yes, it was Antoi- 
nette, dressed as “ La fille du Regiment.” 
Maud was sure of it, though the girl 
also wore a mask. They came so close 
that she distinctly recognized the bird- 
like chatter, sweet, but not soulful, and 
saw the little, dark hand pressing her 
companion’s arm, as she looked up at 
him while she spoke. 

At first Maud thought she would 
speak to her at once, asking her to step 
aside with her a few moments, when she 
would wring from her, in the name of 
the dead, the truth or falsehood of the 
story she had told. Nothing but the 
presence of the stranger prevented her 
calling Antoinette by name. She debated 
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within herself how best to arrest 
the girl without including her compan- 
ion. In the mean time the two went 
slowly On, turned, and came back for 
the second time. It was evidently not 
skating, nor the scene around them, 
which absorbed them; they were con- 
versing hastily and eagerly, paying no 
heed to what was passing. 

In her desire to be rid of the person 
who accompanied Antoinette, Maud, for 
the first time looked attentively at him. 
He was quite small and slender, and 
wore a domino, probably for purposes 
of concealment; but Maud was certain, 
after a moment’s observation, that he was 
Mr. Randolph. She had no intimation 
of his being in thecity ; nevertheless, she 
felt sure of its being him. Her first 
emotion was fear lest he, in turn, should 
recognize her. 

“T wish I was back in the carriage,” 
she thought, looking after her escort ; but 
George, though not far distant, was 
drawing marvelous spread-eagles on the 
ice, and did not observe her signals. 
Second thoughts assured her that te call 
her cousin would be to attract attention 
and recognition, for George was well 
known to Mr. Randolph. That the 
Southerner had come to the Park in the 
hope or for the purpose of meeting her, 
she believed. Yet her dreadand dislike 
of him were scarcely so strong as that 
wish of hers to have another conversa- 
tion with the French girl ; so she sat still, 
with a quickened pulse, trying to decide 
upon what course to pursue. 

Slowly they passed by, without turn- 
ing their heads in her direction, went 
farther on and were lost amid the 
throng. 

“They will not leave the lake so 
early ; I wish I could trace that girl to 
herhome. If I could but get her ad- 
dress I should pay her a visit to-morrow,” 
mused Maud. “ Why are those two to- 
gether?” was the question which next 
suggested itself, and so pertinent was 
this as to arouse, the more she dwelt 
upon it, vague suspicions, which, while 
she could not shape them, would not be 
driven away. Her cousin came up to 

ask if she would not skate again. 
e 





“ You'll take cold if you sit still so 
long, Maud.” 

“No, George, [like it here. I’m not 
at all cold; I have a good view of the 
people, while I can be quiet myself.” 

With a mock gesture of adoration, 
young Endymion glided away, leaving 
Diana to her solitary mood. Suddenly, 
another figure, among the skaters, drew 
her gaze, as it did that of many others. 
It was that of a man, tall and lithe, 
dressed in a novel and appropriate cos- 
tume, representing the god Uller, dis- 
tinguished, in the legends of the North, 
for the brightness and strength of his ar- 
rows, and the swiftness of his skates. 
His long yellow hair flowed down his 
back in a torrent, and his long yellow 
beard glittered with frost as if his breath 
had frozen upon it. His garments spark- 
led in the sunshine with a thousand 
little frost-points, and there seemed to be 
ice upon his helmet; a steel visor con- 
cealed his face. He, like Maud, had a 
quiver full of arrows, but of giant size, 
and he carried an immense bow. Wher- 
ever he moved he attracted universal re- 
gard, not more on account of the splen- 
dor and originality of his costume than 
the grace and skill of his movements. 

As Maud watched him, the eager 
look leaped to her eyes; she bent for- 
ward, gazing intently. Ward Tunne- 
cliffe had once been unrivaled as a skater. 
Often had she, the previous winter, fol- 
lowed his graceful movements with 
admiration; something now in the form 
and motions of the stranger, brought 
back his image with strange vividness. 
The old mad fancy came upon her. She 
started up, with a low cry, which drew 
the eyes of several persons upon her. 

“ What is it? are you ill?” they be- 
gan to question her. 

“Tt is nothing,’ she said, sinking 
back in her chair. “I was calling a 
friend ; but I see that I am mistaken.” 

A sort of cunning, not native to her 
mind, now actuated her to repress her 
excitement, and to await some further 
revelation. We call it cunning, but it 
was the artifice of a loving heart, eager 
to verify its presentiments—or, was it the 
subtle instinct which is sometimes given 
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to the insane? Her friends, could they 
have seen her flushed cheek, and wild, 
brilliant eye, while they read what was 
passing in her thoughts, would have said 
it was the latter. For a long time she 
watched the solitary skater, who spoke 
to no one, and to whom none spoke. 
The sun descended on that short Feb- 
ruary afternoon. 

“Cousin Maud, they say it is time 
for us to gohome. Aunt is tired and 
hungry, and she is afraid you will take 
cold.” 

“Well I’m neither tired nor hungry, 
George, and not at all chilly. I would 
like to stay for a little while after dark, 
to see the illumination. Go and ask 
mother if we may stay. We can return 
by the cars; and we-will promise to be 
at home before eight.” 

“Good for you, cousin Maud. It will 
be jolly to stop a couple of hours longer,” 
and he sped away, well pleased with his 
errand. 

The moon was shining in full splen- 


dor as the ‘sun went down. A silver’ 


radiance blent with the rosy flush of sun- 
set, filling the twilight with a rich bloom 
which would have made the glare of the 
calcium-light impertinent. The officials 
had the good taste to defer the illumina- 
tion for a brief time. 

No sooner had George departed on 
his errand than Maud arose and struck 
out across the lake toward the flying 
figure whose long yellow locks and glitter- 
ing garb she had not for an instant 
lost sight of. She could not have over- 
taken him, but that he turned and 
glided in her direction. The full moon 
shone against the silver crescent in her 
cap; she had removed her mask, and 
her face, white and impassioned, with 
its intent, eager eyes, was plainly reveal- 
ed. Before the god-hunter, with his bow 
and arrows, reached her, he faltered in 
his course, turned and shot off in anoth- 
er direction. It might have been ac- 
cidental, but to Maud it was evidence 
that he wished to avoid her. She fol- 
lowed afterhim. He, not aware of being 
pursued, did not exert himself to distance 
her, but swept along easily, as if for the 
pleasure of the movement; yet it re- 





quired all her strength to overtake him. 
When she was almost by his side she 
called out pleadingly, 

“ Ward !” ° 

The hunter looked behind him at his 
girlish pursuer; then, as if satisfied 
that he was mistaken in supposing she 
spoke, resumed his way, but at greater 
speed. 

“Ward!” she called again, more loud- 
ly, in a voice full of terror lest he should 
not heed or hear her. “ Wait one mo- 
ment for me.” 

The hunter sped on more swiftly, 
and she sped after him. Forgetful that 
others might wonder at what they saw, 
oblivious of every thing but that he was 
again eluding her, she followed on with 
a speed which surprised herself; specta- 
tors began to think that this was a trial 
of skill between the superb hunter and 
this slender, beautiful Dian, and paused 
to look after them as they shot by. 
Half-way around the lake the strange 
chase went on, when Maud was again 
by the hunter’s side. She stretched out 
her hand and grasped his arm. 

“You can not deceive me, Ward; I 
know you. I always know you, no mat- 
ter what shape you take. Only tell me, 
whether you are dead or alive! If it 
be you, Ward, or only your spirit, I care 
not, so that you will not avoid me thus. 
I want you to forgive me. for that cruel 
note which I wrote you. Indeed, indeed, it 
was not because you were in trouble—I 
did not know of that—it was because 
that French girl told me that you were 
bound, in honor, to her /” 

All this time they were speeding 
along, side by side, he, as if he heard 
her not, she clinging to his arm, and fore- 
ing out her words passionately with the 
purpose to say them and to make him 
hear them. 

“Ward,” she continued, finding he 
would not speak, “I shall not be long 
away from you. I am dying of grief. 
My friends know this thing is killing 
me. IfI had not been so harsh to you, 
I could have borne it better. Oh, my 
God,” she added, softly, to herself, “ he 
can not speak to me, or he would! It 
is his ghost, but Iam not afraid of it. 
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No, no, your shadow is dearer to me 
than all the substance of this world,” 
and she began to moan and sob as she 
clung to his arm, still flying over the 
ice with her silent companion. 

By this time they were opposite the 
chair which Maud had occupied. Sud- 
denly the hunter turned, and with a firm 
grasp detached her hold from his arm, 
and forced her into her chair. 

“My ring !” cried Maud, as the moon- 
light glanced like fire from a ring on the 
little finger of the hand which gently, 
but forcibly, held her down. 

Then, at last, her companion spoke, 
in a cold, low voice which was familiar 
and yet strange to her. 

“Maud Arnold, you wrong yourself 
and others who love you, by this mad 
fancy which you are nursing. Ward 
Tunnecliffe has gone to that 

‘Undiscovered country from whose bourne 

No traveler returns,’ 
You can not bring him back. Are there 
not others who can take his place? If 
he could see you thus, he would be 
pained. Think no more of him; follow 
your present duty; be what you ought 
to be.” 

A darkness came before her eyes; she 
knew that he was leaving her, but be- 
fore she had recovered the will which 
his touch had rendered powerless, the 
phantom skater had glided away, and 
was lost in the throng. 

The hand which had touched hers 
was as cold as death itself, but not more 
cold than her own, when George came 
back, and she laid it on his, 

“Unbind my skates, cousin; I feel 
faint and tired, and must go home, after 
all. If the carriage hus not gone yet, 
I will go home in that, and you can stay 
here if you wish.” 

The carriage had not gone; in a few 
minutes Maud was on her way back to 
her chamber, which she did not leave 
for many weary weeks thereafter. A 
recurrence of the brain-fever of which 
she had had a slight attack the previous 
winter caused her old doctor to shake his 
head,—and still more gravely he shook 
it, when the fever had passed away, 
and it was known what a wreck it left. 





CHAPTER VIIL 
A PLAN UNFOLDING. 


Ir was a moonlit February evening, 
only a night or two after the great car- 
nival, that David Duncan, the cabinet- 
maker, sat at the tea-table with his land- 
lady. The neat but dingy room con- 
trasted illy with the pure splendor of the 
outer scene of which he had a glimpse 
through the undrawn curtain. The food 
upon his plate was almost untasted, as 
he idly played with his cup, staring out 
of the window with a preoccupied air. 

“You don’t eat nothin’, nowadays, 
David. I declare, it goes ag’in my con- 
science, to charge you for victuals, when 
you don’t touch ’em.” 

The widow looked realiy troubled, as 
she said this. Mr. Duncan had made 
his home with her so long, and had 
always been so considerate toward her, 
and such an excellent young man, that 
she regarded him more as a friend than 
a boarder. He had broken off that bad 
habit of staying out of nights, and had, 
latterly, seemed to be in better spirite and 
health than when he first came to ner; 
it pained her to see him again losing his 
appetite and wearing that absent, mel- 
ancholy look; and in her simple mind 
she turned over a plan for getting him 
out of his lonely ways. 

“He stays too much in his room of 
evenings; he needs company to ’liven 
him up. He works too hard, and reads 
too much, and don’t see enough of the 
girls,’ she thought. “ Young men of 
his age ought to be fond of female so- 
ciety—it’s natur’,and I don’t believe in 
goin’ ag’in natur’.” Now, at least, she 
had come to the conclusion to try arti- 
fice to get her boarder out of his forlorn 
ways, and it was with a purpose that 
she made the remark she did, on that 
particular evening. 

David looked at her with a pleasant 
but melancholy smile. 

“Don’t let your conscience trouble 
you on that score, Mrs. Farwell. I shall 
recover from my fit of the blues in a few 
days and then I shall eat twice as much as 
I onght, which will balance the account.” 

“T don’t know about that. You ain’t 
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never no great eater. I tell you what it 
is, if I was your mother, I should be 
concerned about you. You work too 
hard, and *you don’t go out enough. 
After bein’ shet up in that close shop all 
day, that smells of paint and varnish, 
you ought to stir ’round more of even- 
in’s. Young folks need amusement. 
Now, David, I tell you, candidly, I'd 
like to see you makin’ up to some nice, 
likely girl. You’ve got enough laid up, 
I know, to keep a wife as she ought to 
be kept; and well-behaved, honest young 
men, like you, are not so plenty that 
they can afford to shet themselves up. 
They’re mighty skase, I tell you.” 

Duncan laughed. 

“Well, Mrs. Farwell, you pick me 
out a wife, will you?” 

She looked at him a moment, to find 
how to take him ; he was given,at times, 
to sarcasm, as well as to saying fine 
things which she hardly understood. 

‘* Be you in earnest ?” 

“T’ve no objections to your selecting 
the lady, though I reserve the right of 
refusal if she don’t please, Mrs. Farwell.” 

“Well, now, of all things! I’m 
real pleased, and I’ll set to work at once 
—though I’m no match-maker. I know 
several smart, pretty girls that would be 
a downright help to a man, instead of a 
henderance.” 

“ That’s what I want. I want a wo- 
man to love. me, Mrs. Farwell—to love 
me, for myself—not because I can make 
a good living for her, or save her from 
work. She must be young and modest 
—pure in heart as a lily, and she must 
have the capacity for loving wonderfully 
developed. As for the rest I don’t care; 
she may be too poor to get herself the 
wedding-bonnet—the poorer the better !” 

“How you do go on, sometimes, 
about the rich, Mr. Duncan! Don’t you 
think that rich people are just as apt to 
be good as poor ones ?” 

“T think they are are as hollow as 
thina-dolls, the women, especially. They 
are made to hang fine clothes upon, 
that’s all.” 

“T can’t think they are all that way, 
David. But, about your future wife! 
that tickles me. I know several, as I 


said. You don’t want no common girl, 
for you’ve got more education yourself 
than most mechanics, and you‘ought to 
have a ladylike wife. There’s Alice 
Wood, that teaches in the public-school 
in the next block, poor thing, I’d like 
to see her able to quit work;and then 
there’s that poor little French thing that 
gives music-lessons and boards with my 
friend, Mrs. Miller. I like Mrs. Miller, 
but I don’t think she gives them girls 
enough to eat.” 

“Tt is not every one as poorly calcu- 
lated for a landlady, as you,” said David, 
with a smile. 

“Now, what do you mean by that?” 
ejaculated his companion, her benevolent 
face taking a puzzled look. 

“No matter what I mean. Tell me 
some more about the little French girl. 
But, understand, I don’t like foreigners. 
I must have an American wife.” 

“That's right enough, Mr. Duncan. 
But this little thing don’t seem so much 
like a foreigner as some; and I mention- 
ed her, because you spoke of some one 
to love you so dreadful much. I reckon 
she’s all affection, she looks such a melt- 
ing, gentle little thing. She’d love any- 
body to death that was good to her, ’'m 
sure. And then, she has no relations, 
and you. would have her all to yourself, 
and you speak French, and have been 
to the country she came from, and I’m 
sure she’d take to you. She’s right gen- 
teel and pretty, too.” 

“ Quite a list of recommendations. I’m 
almost tempted to make her acquaint- 
ance. If you think Mrs. Miller is starv- 
ing her, why don’t you propose to her 
to board with you? ThenI could have 
a fair chance to decide whether we 
would suit each other. Do you know 
her name, Mrs. Farwell ?” 

“ Really, I disremember her last name, 
it’s so foreign. But they call her An- 
to’nette, sometimes, to Mrs. Miller’s. I’ve 
got an errand around there this evening, 
that I’ve been puttin’ off this long time. 
S’posin you come with me. You might 
get a peep at ma’m’selle, in the parlor.” 

Duncan had been holding this conver- 
sation with his landlady more to di- 





vert his thoughts from another subject 
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than because he had the least idea of 
following her kindly suggesticn. Noth- 
ing could have been further from his 
purpose, at that time, than to look out 
fora wife; in his heart of hearts there 
was a bitterness against all womankind ; 
but when Mrs. Farwell mentioned the 
name of Antoinette, something like real 
interest took the place of the simulated 
attention he had hitherto given. 

“JT will go with you,” he said, push- 
ing back his cup; “ but, remember, there’s 
to be no hint of match-making. I’m 
not a marrying man—unless I happen 
to be more charmed than I expect to be. 
When I lived in Paris, learning my 
trade, I knew a little girl, quite a child, 
by the name of Antoinette—I used to 
call her ‘ Nettie’—she was fond of me ; 
I made her toys out of bits of wood. 
It has given me a fancy for the name. 
I will go and see your ma’m’selle, for the 
sake of old associations. Antoinettes 
are as plenty in Paris as flowers. Of 
course this is not the same one; but I 
would like to see her.” 

“Till be as silent as the grave about 
our conversation,” said Mrs. Farwell, ris- 
ing, in high spirits, to go for her out-door 
wrappings. “I don’t care, in partic’lar, 
whether you marry or not. I only want 
to get you out of them low spirits a lit- 
tle. A walk ’ll do you good this bright, 
bracing night.” 

In a few moments more they were on 
the pavement, walking cheerfully along, 
Duncan endeavoring to shorten his long 
strides to the step of the round little 
woman to whom he had given his arm. 
Mrs. Miller's three-story-and-basement 
brick boarding-house, on the Sixth ave- 
nue, was notover half a mile lower down, 
and a few blocks across. They were 
soon ringing at the door. 

“That's ma’m’selle, singing, now,” 
whispered Mrs. Farwell. 

Duncan heard a sweet, strong, but 
rather sharp voice, trilling a difficult 
passage over and over, to the accompa- 
niment of a boarding-house piano. When 
the frowsy servant ushered them into the 
parlor, they found no one there but the 
singer. She turned to see who had en- 
tered, and, not recognizing Mrs. Farwell, 





was about to rise and leave the room, but 
the good lady was too quick for her. 

“You needn’t call Mrs. Miller,” she 
said, first, to the servant; “ I know she’s 
busy, and I'll go right out where she is.” 
Then, to the young couple—* Really, 
now, I've forgot your name, miss, though 
I’ve seen you several times. This is Mr. 
Duncan, Miss—” 

“Sevigne,” suid the young lady, coldly. 

“ Laws, yes ; I remember now, though 
it’s rather Frenchy for me. You won’t 
mind passing away the time for him a 
few minutes, while I run up and see Mrs. 
Miller, will you ?” 

Miss Sevigne condescended to smile 
at this informal proceeding, for a glance 
at the stranger had excited her curiosity, 
if not a deeper interest; and seeing the 
smile, Mrs. Farwell took herself away, 
delighted at finding her little affair al- 
ready so prosperous. 

A few commonplace remarks were in- 
terchanged between the two thus left to- 
gether. David Duncan saw that the 
French girl was indeed very pretty and 
very ladylike, childlike in a certain art- 
lessness of manner, and with large, suft, 
dark eyes, that promised an abandon of 
dependence and tenderness to the one 
who should win the regards of their 
owner. But he had traveled a good 
deal over the world, and had met such 
eyes before, especially in French girls. 
He was quite certain that, twice or thrice, 
when he encountered them suddenly, 
those eyes were studying his face with a 
curious eagerness. 

“Tt seems to me, Misteer Duncan, as if 
I had met you befcre,” she said, at last, 
in apology, “though I recollect not 
where. But that is impossible —’tis 
ver likelee you do resemble some friend 
of mine—though I make not out who, 
at this moment.” 

“ We may have met in your own land, 
Mademoiselle Sevigne. I lived some 
time in Paris, and before you came away.” 

“ C'est possible! How delightful! It 
makes us like old friends. What did 
you there ?” 

“ I was busy at my trade—that of tine 
cabinet-work. It is probable that we 
may have met on the streets only.” 
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“ That is most reasonable; for I never 
knew one of your pame. Yet I am so 
certain I have met you.” 


| 


She was excited and pleased to talk | 
with some one who knew her own dear | 


Paris so well as this American; her 


chattering speech flew from subject to | 


subject, now in French, now in her bro- 
ken English; and when Mrs. Farwell 
returned to the parlor, after a good hour’s 
absence, she was at the piano, singing a 
little French song which David had asked 
for. Other of the boarders now coming 
in, the visitors took their leave, one of 
them much gratified with the success of 
her experiment. 

And Mrs. Farwell had but little rea- 
son to doubt that her experiment would 
prove a lasting success. Twice within 
the following week David Duncan spent 
the evening at Mrs. Miller’s; and, at the 
close of a fortnight, Miss Sevigne had 
adopted his suggestion, and had applied 
to his landlady for board. A better 


room, a more open part of the city, and 
two or three new pupils, had been the 
ostensible grounds of this change. It 


was comforting to Mrs. Farwell’s moth- 
erly soul to see these two young persons 
opposite each other, at her table. Al- 
ready, in anticipation, the arrangement 
was a permanent one. She knew 
that Antoinette was, day by day, more 
fascinated with the manly and intelligent 
young mechanic, who, she took care to 
let her know, laid up sums of money, 
and had the pride to care for a wife as 
if she were the first lady of the land; 
she could see the flush come on the girl’s 
cheek, and the light to her eye, when 
David's firm step rung on the pavement; 
she knew that she held her breath to 
listen for that step, that she put flowers 
in her hair, and adopted every little co- 
quetry of dress which her means afford- 
ed, to please his fastidious taste. And 
David brought books and flowers to An- 
toinette, coming out of his room, where 
he used to bend over his work of even- 
ings, to while uway the time with her, 
joining his vojce with hers at the piano. 
It made Mrs. Farwell’s dull parlor quite 
bright when those two handsome, inter- 
esting young persons were in it. 





One evening, when she had been at 
her new home a couple of weeks, An- 
toinette was obliged to go out of an er- 
rand. She put on a plain cloak and 
hood, and slipped out, took the first car 
down town, and got out near Madison 
Square. Here she walked into the square, 
and, as she slowly crossed it, she was 
joined by a well-dressed man, whose 
arm she took, and the two promenaded 
back and forth for a long time, engrossed 
in conversation. Mademoiselle was not 
aware that David Duncan had followed 
her, and was watching her every move- 
ment from the shadow of the park-fence. 

It seems that he had not yet forgotten 
his old occupation of a spy; it came 
quite natural to him, now that he had a 
woman to watch, about whom it be- 
hooved him to know as much as possible. 

When her long consultation with the 
gentleman came to an end, they parted, 
and she returned asshe had come. The 
next morning a new magazine lay by her 
plate, and in it an exquisite carved and 
painted paper-folder, which the cabinet- 
maker had made with his own hands. 

Her smile and blush of thanks were all 
that he could have desired. That after- 
noon ma’m’selle came home from giving 
her lessons as happy and musical as a 
bird ; she put on her prettiest dress, with 
a bunch of scarlet geraniums in her hair ; 
there was an expectant light on her face. 
David did not say much to her, at the 
tea-table; but Mrs. Farwell had a wo- 
man’s instinct, and she took good care 
to keep out of the parlor that evening. 

Antoinette never afterwards remem- 
bered just how it came about, but in her 
desire to be entertaining to Duncan she 
talked about a great many things, and 
finally began to tell him what she had 
heard about a Miss Arnold, who belonged 
to the rich people, and lived in Madison 
Square. 

Did he remember, or was he not in 
New York at the time when, last winter, 
a year ago, a young Wall-street banker 
threw himself into the river, off a ferry- 
boat, and was drowned? His name, she 
thought, was Tunnecliffe, and the affair 
was a great deal talked about, owing to 
the high position of the relatives, the 
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failure of the firm of which he was part- 
ner, and the melancholy result of the 
failure. She had been in New York but 
a few months at that time, but she re- 
membered it very well—the search for 
his body, and his portrait in the papers. 

Yes, Duncan recalled it, though he 
did not come to the city until just about 
that time. “ What about Miss Arnold ?” 

She was, it seems, engaged to Mr. 
Tunnecliffe, though the engagement was 
recent, and not generally known. She 
had brooded much over his death, and 
now, it was said that her mind had be- 
come disordered, and her parents were 
about to sail with her to France, in the 
hope that a change of scene, or the skill 
of the Paris medical faculty, would do 
something for her. She was an only 
child, and they were heartbroken about it. 

“Tt is, indeed, a very sad story,” said 
David Duncan, in a low voice. ‘“ What 
shape does her madness seem to take ?” 

“ She insists upon it that her lover is 
not dead—that she has seen him several 
times, alive, in the body or spirit, no 
matter which. She says it is He, dead 
or alive. Finally she worked herself 
into a brain-fever over the absurd fancy, 
and when she recovers from that, her 
mind is possessed with zat one idee.” 

“ An absurd fancy, you may well say, 
Miss Sevigne.” 

“ Why she should care so much about 
it I no guess; she did break off her en- 
gagement wiz him before he killed him- 
self.” 

“ Who told you that ?” 

She glanced up, surprised at his sharp 
tone, colured deeply, and stammered, 

“Oh, it was ze report, I believe.” 

“ But nothing was known about their 
affuirs. J never saw any reference to it 
in the papers, and I read all I came 
across about it.” 

“Oh, I think some one told me, who 
knew ze family. It may have been one 
of my pupils. I believe she was—jeal- 
ous, you Call it.” 

“T've just solved a little mystery, in 
my own mind, Antoinette,” said David, 
after a moment’s reflection. “You know 
you have often said that it seems as if 
we had met before—that I puzzle you 


by reminding you of some former ac- 
quaintance. Now,I don’t believe it was 
any acquaintance. I guess it was only 
young Tunnecliffe’s portrait in the pa- 
pers. You probably saw that a great 
many times; and speaking of him has 
reminded me that I was said to resemble 
him. At the time of the tragedy, my 
fellow- workmen, and others, often no- 
ticed the resemblance. I used to be an- 
noyed with it.” 

Again Antoinette looked into his face 
with eager scrutiny. 

“You are very much alike—zat is 
true,” she said, with embarrassment ; 
“but your hair and complexion are 
darker, and you are different, after all. 
but you are right—zat must be it.” 

“ One can not judge so well from the 
crude likeness in a weekly paper,” add- 
ed Duncan, carelessly, “ but I have had 
it mentioned to me so often that I can 
not but think there must be something 
in it. It is flattering to me,” he added, 
laughing, “since he was said to have 
been a handsome man.” 

“ Yes, very handsome,” responded the 
French girl, with a guilty consciousness 
of a certain painted photograph in her 
trunk up-stairs—“ but ze flattery might 
be to him, after all;” and she gave the 
cabinet-maker a look out of those soft 
eyes very tender and beguiling. 

“T have heard that Tunnecliffe spent 
a year or two in Paris ; perhaps you met 
him there instead of me,” remarked Dun- 
can presently. 

“Oh, no, I should say not; zough it 
may be,” and the French girl shook her 
pretty head, and looked innocently into 
his face. 

She was very charming that even- 
ing, but David did not say what she ex- 
pected he would; the more effort she 
made to please, the colder and more ab- 
stracted he became; finally retiring to 
his room at an earlier hour than usual. 
Antoinette hurried to her own apartment 
and tore the scarlet flowers out of her 
hair, bursting into tears of vexation and 
disappointment. She was tired of teach- 
ing music for a living, and of being 
tossed about on the sea of life, and she 





loved the cabinet-maker as well as it was 
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possible for a nature like hers to love 
any thing but self. She respected him 
greatly, feared him a little, and loved 
him passionately. He was so strong and 
self-reliant, so well-informed and _self- 
possessed, he would take such good care 
of a wife, and there was something so 
indefinably attractive and peculiar in 
his manner. Never before had a man 
gained such absolute power over her; for, 
although she had had several entangling 
alliances, she had always known her own 
part in them to be more or less selfish, 
while now she felt ready to kiss the feet 
of this new ruler in humble subjection. 

While Antoinette lay sobbing upon her 
bed, too vexed to undress herself, David 
Duncan sat by his little work-table, in his 
room, lost in study. His mind was dis- 
quieted ; a curious temptation was beset- 
ting it. 

“It would be the easiest thing in the 
world,” he said,.half aloud. “I will do 
it. Yes, I will do it; six months ago I 
would have scorned the idea; but these 
facts which I have learned have chang- 
ed my mind. I€ that poor child is so 
settled in her belief, all I shall have to 
do will be to corroborate it. I shall 
have no trouble.” 

He arose and walked twice or thrice 
across the floor, with a smile on his face 
which totally changed its usually grave 
and moody expression—a smile of tri- 
umph if not of joy. 

“I must find out if they actually sail 
in the next steamer,” and having settled 
his resolve he undressed and went to bed 
with the manner of one well satisfied 
with himself. 

Yet this resolve, which David Duncan 
had fixed upon, was no less than to take 
advantage of Maud Arnold’s present state 
of mind and his own remarkable resem- 
blance to the late Ward Tunnecliffe, to per- 
sonate that individual, and persuade Miss 
Arnold into a hasty marriage with himself. 

Strange and audacious as the scheme 
appeared, it yet promised well, if one 
could view the young cabinet-maker in 
the light of a fortune-hunter, for Miss 
Arnold was wealthy and beautiful. 

Mr. Randolph would have known 
how to improve a chance like that. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHIC NOTES.* 
MEN AND WOMEN GREATER THAN BOOKS, 


THINK the writers of twenty years 
ago wrote from an absolute mental 
necessity ; they wrote because it rounded 
out their lives—because they had some- 
thing to say, over and above the every- 
day needs of experience by conversation, 
reading, and social intercourse. They 
had an irrepressible need of giving 
utterance to ideas and fancies—sentiments 
and passions, which otherwise would 
have culminated in bitterness. I think 
that publication was an after-thought 
with them, and the profits resulting 
therefrom was a result entirely discon- 
nected with their habits of composition. 
I have seen little Fannie Osgood write 
with a pencil upon slips of paper in her 
lap surrounded by a room full of com- 
pany; indeed, she rarely wrote in soli- 
tude—she needed the inspiration of 
human companionship to give form and 
force to her pen. 

In most of cases it is enough to read 
the books of a writer; when you have 
done that there is no more to be known. 
Very few persons ure greater than their 
books ; very few persons have any great 
and distinctive personality over and 
above what they give us in a book. 
They put all that is in them into their 
printed pages and there is an end of 
them. 

It is a handsome compliment to either 
man or woman when it is said, “ they 
have never done themselves justice— 
they might do so much more than they 
have ever done.” 

John Neal has much of this reserved 
power—so had Edgar A. Poe, and C. F. 
Hoffman. Longfellow is deficient in it 
—and so is Tuckerman, and most of the 
women writers. Margaret Fuller has 





* This series of papers from the pen of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith is drawn from the manu- 
scripts of her ** Autobiography,” which, it is 

robable, will be given to the press in due time. 

he candid and direct manner in which the sub- 
jects are treated are characteristic of the eminent 
writer’s mental habit—to speak exactly as she 
thinks and feels. Be her views popular or o' her- 
wise they are her own; and, as such, will have 
a personal interest. The coming numbers will 
discuss the character and quality of several peo- 
ple of the past and present for whom the public 
still entertain a lively interest. 
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written absolutely nothing to live, yet 
her grand personality suggested some- 
thing finer than her achievement. In- 
deed, I have thought, had her temper 
been more sympathetic and harmonious, 
her large intellect would have yielded 
better results. In society she appeared 
the critic more than the observer or the 
participant. 

There is something repugnant to me 
in the protracted, artistic, and scholastic 
toil of such writers as Longfellow ; 
still, he has been very successful—his 
persistency has done much, and _ his 
wealth much, but, sift out what is his, 
from that which he has appropriated 
from others, and his own capital will be 
very much diminished. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson defends this 
practice of taking material wherever it 
may be found. I once made remarks simi- 
lar to the above to him, when he replied : 

“T think this is allowable. When a 
man builds a house he selects the best 
material to be found. If it has been 
used by another that fact is unessential, 
provided it is useful to him. Thought 
is common property; all have a right 
to the best.” 

This seems to me like a wholesale 
defense of plagiarism. The needy 
peasant who lives in the vicinity of old, 
crumbling ruins, ekes out his miserable 
hovel with the débris of a stately temple, 
but, he may insert a fragment of a fine 
architrave, or the section of a column, 
and thus create a habitable dwelling ; 
but it is still a Aovel, and by no means a 
temple, for the pretentious patchwork is 
there. And thus the author who ekes 
out his meager capacity by the emana- 
tions of genius, may be smooth and fine, 
and artistic, but can never be com- 
parable to the rugged granite of original 
genius, which must be the substratum 
of all vital literature. You may look in 
vain for the delicate tracery of the fern 
or the fine shapes of organic matter in 
this rugged primitive rock ; so is true 
genius unmarked by the impress of other 
minds. 

JENNY LIND. 

The first time I saw Jenny Lind come 

trotting in upon her audience, with her 





broad, ordinary face, I was not pleased. 
Subsequently, when I went to see Rachel 
I marked the contrast. Nobody could 
tell how Rachel got there upon the 
stage; she was there—weird, grand, un- 
earthly ; you felt her presence, but could 
not describe her motion. Then, too, 
the Jewess was so delicately organized, 
made up of diamond-dust and gold and 
splints of steel, while Jenny Lind was 
compounded of good, honest, useful clay 
—coarse, and as Willis said, like all 
these North people, having “ an under- 
done look,” which was Jenny’s look to 
a nicety of expression. She was robust, 
hilarious, capricious, childish, petulant 
and good-natured; Rachel was beyond 
all this—not near so human as Jenny, 
but ten times more queenly. 

Jenny’s voice was one of wonderful 
power, a kind of voice I do not like, and 
I did not like Jenny overmuch. « 

The “echo song,” I confess, quite 
carried me away, and fired my mind with 
Alpine hights and impenetrable glooms 
—with old solitudes haunted by Pan 
and the Satyrs—with.solemn caves, in 
solitary dells made holy by the blood of 
martyrs; but, as a whole, I recoiled 
from her with an instinctive feeling that 
she was, partially at least, a sham. Mr. 
Barnum said that his profession was 
“humbug,” but, the greatest humbug he 
ever brought before the public was Jen- 
ny Lind. She was of low birth, and her 
manner betrayed it—her childishness 
was real, but her many affectations sprung 
from an egregious vanity. If a char- 
acter is not based upon the highest, I 
do not so much mind it, if perfect in its 
kind, true to itself, doing its own work, 
and nobody’s else—a cabbage if you 
please, but a good honest cabbage with- 
out affecting the rose. Jenny Lind did 
some things better than any body else 
could do them, but, she had little talent 
besides that of voice. 

I remember that when she returned 
to New York, after one of her provin- 
cial tours, her carriage was beset by @ 
crowd of persons anxious to get a peep 
at the famous woman. Jenny kept her 
curtains jealously down, and the police 
were only able to disperse the people by 
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a vigorous use of the club; there was 
very nearly a riot. Now, had Jenny 
been half the woman her friends claimed 
her to be she would have cheerfully re- 
sponded to this spontaneous tribute of 
the community. She would not only 
have opened her curtains but have stood 
forth and sung them a song in all ten- 
derness and good-will. 


MATERNITY, 

No woman is fit to be a mother till 
she is a grandmother. Before I was 
thirty I had been the mother of six boys 
—three at this writing live to comfort 
and bless me—three await my coming 
at the Crystal Gate. I can hardly con- 
ceive a human being less adapted to ma- 
ternity than myself, in all but the quality 
of exceeding love, and devout faithful- 
ness. I did not make myself a slave 
to my, children ; I did not degrade my- 
self that they might be kings; but, early 
and late, my thoughts and carefulness 
surrounded them with untiring devotion. 
I directed their studies, informed their 
opinions, incited their aspiration, and 
was with them, 

“ Guide, counselor and friend.” 


I strove to prolong the freshness and 
serenity of childhood by mingling in 
their sports, and rendering home attrac- 
tive-—the companionship of children 
has always been pleasant tome. Chil- 
dren love me, like to listen to me in 
conversation, and, as an old aunt once 
said, “ the little fools would go hungry 
for fhe sake of hearing her talk,” and 
this, when I did not direct myself to them, 
which simply shows that there is an af- 
finity in the characteristics of childhood 
and myself. In return for my devotion 
my children love and believe in their 
mother as few children ever did. 

Coleridge has called experience the 
stern-light of a ship, showing the path 
she has sailed, but throwing no light 
upon the one she is to pursue. 

Of one thing my maternal experience 
has convinced me, that early maternity 
involves unnecessary suffering to both 
mother and child. It is pitiful to see 
the poor little things subjected to the 
immature judgment of a girl in her 





teens, and no such young mother can 
fail to recall her many mistakes without 
grief of heart. A young mother once 
related one of these sad errors with a 
burst of tears, although the incident oc- 
curred many years before, when she was 
but a child-wife. 

Her child was very ill, and drafts had 
been ordered for his feet, but she, igno- 
rant of the indications of disease, did 
not realize how very iil he was. She 
lifted the bedding from his feet, and 
while she was placing the drafts, the 
child kicked; she bade him gently be 
quiet, but he repeated the movement 
more violently, and she gave his foot 
a slight slap. He was still, and she pro- 
ceeded to finish her work. When all 
was done, she looked at his face ; he was 
dead ! 

She had given him a blow—in his 
death-struggie ! She was naturally gentle, 
but the irritability and inexperience of 
girlhood betrayed her into a cruelty, the 
memory of which never left her. 

Maternity presupposes a stationary 
home, and plenty of bread and butter; 
cherries in the summer and nuts and ap- 
ples all the winter; linen without measure 
all through the glowing solstice; can- 
dies, cream, rosebuds and daisies, butter- 
cups and marigolds, fleecy blankets, and 
flannel broideries, while the air crackles 
with frost. 

Nothing is more forlorn than a slender, 
poetic mother trying to hide her poverty, 
and compassiunately nestling to her bo- 
som a pale, precocious child which looks 
out of place in her arms. I like a large, 
soft lap in a mother, a redundancy of 
bust, and a swelling girdle, for such wo- 
men have something unctuous about 
them, especially consoling to childhood; 
a voice rich and sonorous, coming from 
the warm region of the heart, and not 
from the cold northernly parts of the 
head. The truth is, I hate little women, 
any way, and lean women always, and 
if I were a legislator such women should 
be pronounced incapables in the mar- 
riage line ! 

Then, again, I do not like to see pale 
mothers. The sentiment of maternity 
is full health, bright red blood, and a 
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rounded outline. Rubens was right in 
his idea of womanhood—something 
bounteous and benign, magnetic, com- 
plete. Those thin, pale mothers, whose 
instincts must be deficient, make me 
think of the “ Little Sister” of the Can- 
ticles, whose privation is so feelingly de- 
plored, and for whom such singular 
remedial devices are suggested. I like 
a woman with a rich quantity of brown 
hair, not over-nicely dressed, rolled back 
with sumptuous negligence, as if it might 
incommode the baby. I have watched 
mothers narrowly ; it is not every wo- 
man who brings into the world a poor 
little inheritor of misery, that is a mo- 
ther. Thousands of women have no 
maternal instincts, and are no more fit 
to be mothers than the fierce Hyrconian 
tiger. Asa general rule, I think, per- 
sons of genius are deficient in the pa- 
rental instincts. 

From my own observation I know 
that Poe and Tuckerman and Griswold 
were deficient, while some of the choicest 
gems of poetry written by Alice and 
Phebe Cary are expressions of this in- 
stinct ; and Mary Forest has written oneof 
the sweetest lullabys in the language. 

Poor little Fannie Osgood used to 
take her two sprite-like children up into 
acorner and play “ cat’s-cradle” with 
them, and invent poetic \jttle stories to 
amuse them. She would caress them 
and romp with them, show them off like 
little puppets, for they had a thousand 
graceful winning ways about them; but 
it was always a sad sight to me. She, 
Fannie, was not maternal; she was ro- 
mantic, poetic; she was a child herself 
—a weird, tender child, whom one 
wished to shelter. She made one think 
of a delicate exotic rudely transplanted 
to an ungenial climate. 

Authors are certainly deficient, as I 
have before said, in the parental feel- 
ing. They have more fondness for their 
children of the brain than for those of 
their blood. They, for the most part, 
show great solicitude to have the first 
ushered well into the world, fairly and 
handsomely presented, while the latter 
have to take their chance, poor, meager 
things, whose cheerless childhood is the 





prelude to a more cheerless and precari- 
ous existence. I think that people 
should see which is the most essential to 
them, the children of the heart, or the 
brain, and sacrifice the one to the other. 

Think how tender a father poor dear 
Charles Lamb might have been, who 
taiked so wisely and sweetly with his 
Dream Children. Then look at the por- 
trait of him as he sits at his desk, and 
see how large and speaking is the organ 
of paternity upon his head, and you can 
easily imagine what it must have cost 
him to resign the mother of his Dream 
Children. 

Here you behold a portrait of John 
Neal, a passionately devoted father; and 
here is the face of Fannie Osgood, ori- 
ental, not Madonna-like ; her soft brown 
eyes beamed upon you as if conscious of 
their loneliness; but I never could bear 
to think of her as a mother. She was 
so fragile, so dependent, so utterly im- 
practicable, that maternity looked dis- 
torted upon her. Yet she loved her 
children, did not mean to neglect them, 
and when she died, “ere the June roses 
came,” as she so touchingly expressed it, 
these two little angelic offshoots of a 
spirit, too fine for earth, were drawn by 
the mother’s magnetism away from this 
world, and in Jess than a year the gold- 
en gates of Paradise closed upon all 
three, 

I confess I was relieved when I learn- 
ed that these two delicately organized 
children were lured away to the amah- 
ranths and lilies of that clime which so 
few of us contemplate as a reality. 

Genius is a sacred and fearful gift. 
I rather pity the child of a genius. The 
parents of Washington and of Napo- 
leon had no genius—either father or mo- 
ther—but they had talent at a white- 
heat. The next step must be greatness. 
Iam glad George Washington had »0 
children, and it was well that Napoleon 
and Josephine were childless, The 
nursery should be an office by itself 
where there should be simple incidents 
and tender memories to the child, when 
a soft hand took off the little. shoe at 
night, and the pretty foot was pressed by 
a mother’s lip. 

Mrs, HE. Oakes Smith, 
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LANGUAGE. 


ATURAL language is common to 
men and animals. Aside from the 
sounds and motions which we recognize 
as the natural expression of the passions 
and affections in animals, are cries of 
warning, calling, and numerous others, 
which they mutually understand, as we 
do the words of speech. The earliest 
spoken language, beyond that which was 
strictly natural, was imitative, consisting 
principally of vowel sounds, yet embrac- 
ing such sounds as were necessary to 
imitation. The word rage is natural, 
excepting that the first letter is omitted, 
and its place supplied by an aspirate 
sound ; the primitive natural word for 
Sear consists only of the vowels ea deeply 
intoned. The words sound and noise 
correspond tothe natural method. The 
names of animals in primitive language 
are imitations of the sounds which they 
. habitually emit; the names of many 
trees, as well as the original of the word 
tree itself, were given from the sound of 
the wind among their branches; and 
the word wind, intoned, and omitting the 
final consonant, is an imitation of the 
most familiar sound produced by the 
wind, as breeze, omitting the initial con- 
sonant, is an imitation of the sound pro- 
duced by a breeze among leaves and 
cordage. The original spoken language 
abounded in aspirates and gutturals, and 
was intoned or sung, accompanied by 
abundance of gesticulation. The earli- 
est spoken discourses were poetical, of 
irregular measure, embracing, first, ex- 
pressions of emotions and passions, sec- 
ond, descriptions, third, narratives, and 
fourth, expressions of sentiments and 
affections. 

This order was observed also in the 
earliest written compositions. Whoever 
has witnessed the natural language of 
deaf-mutes, can readily comprehend that, 
with the addition of imitative sounds, a 
language of considerable copiousness, 
and adapted to most of the common oc- 
casions of life, was adopted intuitively 
by mankind. Arbitrary sounds were 
introduced by degrees, as expressions of 
abstract ideas and of voiceless objects, 





and thus language became artificial, in- 
somuch that in modern languages the 
original naturalness of speech has been 
to a great extent lost, to the great detri- 
ment of lingual expressiveness and elo- 
quence. 

While language remained natural, and 
before artificial elements had been intro- 
duced into it, one tribe or people could 
readily understand the speech of another, 
notwithstanding certain differences, such 
as one people naming an animal from 
its whine and the other from its growl, 
or any other of its natural sounds; but 
when languages became artificial, differ- 
ent peoples associated and mingled Jess 
one with the other, and estrangements, 
misunderstandings and enmities became 
more frequent and obstinate. 

Written language was more diverse 
in its origin. The first secular written 
language consisted of picture-writing, 
in which men and animals, and their 
actions, were represented in drawings, 
and in series of drawings, at first rude 
and of imperfect import, but improving, 
with the increase of mechanical skill, 
until histories were delineated in paint- 
ed sketches and elaborately-sculptured 
bas-reliefs. 

Symbolical writing is as old as picture- 
writing, but it was not originally secular, 
and it was evgr regarded as sacred. In 
this kind of writing the sun is the sym- 
bol of the Supreme Being, the All-spirit ; 
and flame is the symbol of celestial in- 
telligence—tlume, or altar-fire, being also 
a symbol of invocation. This is because 
the sun bears a relation to the material 
world analogous to that which the All- 
spirit bears to the world of created in- 
telligences, being the agent which vivi- 
fies the material world, and by which 
light and heat are communicated ; and 
as flame is regarded as an emanation of 
the sun, so spiritual intelligences are an 
emanation of the Ail-spirit. The spirit- 
ual idea is, that the sun is the proper 
emblem of God; yet inferior intelligences, 
receiving this idea but darkly and im- 
perfectly, and having little idea of things 
spiritual, came to suppose that the sun 
is God. Hence, while spiritually intelli- 
gent beings, in worshiping God, prostrate 
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themselves toward the sun, as the He- 
brews did toward their temple, recog- 
nizing it only as the sign and emblem 
of the invisible deity, the ignorant and 
unspiritual do not perceive otherwise 
than that the spiritual essence consists 
wholly in the sun itself. This it is 
wherein consists the error of those who 
are merely sun-worshipers, in contradis- 
tinction to those who truly worship the 
All-spirit through these symbols. 

The same perversion is found in other 
religious worships, insomuch that those 
who are only spiritual in a very low de- 
gree, although they may profess to wor- 
ship God as a spirit, directly and not 
through the medium of symbols, have 
none but the faintest idea of him as such, 
but rather contemplate him as a kind of 
superior man, endued with ideas, affec- 
tions and passions like their own, and 
this misapprehension is common to all 
religions ; for they all have the same 
origin, namely, the idea of one supreme 
spiritual being. 

The sun is a celestial symbol inasmuch, 
also, as its visible outline represents a cir- 
cle. Mortal intelligence can measure 
right lines and can compute the area of 
figures bounded by them; but the men- 
suration of a circle, or the computation 
of an area bounded by curved lines, is 
to them impossible. The perfect knowl- 
edge of the circle is celestial science, 
which none but spiritual beings can com- 
prehend. All curved lines are celestial 
symbols, or elements of the sacred writ- 
ten language. The spiral and the par- 
abola involve ideas still more recondite 
than the simple circle, which, however, 
is the emblem of perfection, of infinity 
and unity. The sun contains and com- 
prehends within itself the principle of 
the spiral, and the spiral represents sym- 
bolically the hidden wisdom that is in 
the divine; and in the sacred language 
symbolizes wisdom; and is variously 
represented, as a twining serpentine line, 
whence the common idea that the ser- 
pent is an emblem of wisdom; or it is 
represented in the capital of the Ionic 
column, which is hence denominated the 
pillar of wisdom. The creation is rep- 
resented under the figure of an egg bi- 





sected, the superior portion of which 
represents the visible firmament or vault 
of heaven, the type, also, of the oriental 
dome ; and the inferior portion symbol- 
izes the earth; while in the interspace 
between the severed parts of the egg is 
represented the animated creation gene- 
rated of this ovum, consisting of the 
male and female, and of life or spiritual 
intelligence, under the symbol of a flame 
springing up from the earth as from an 
altar. The birth of existence is repre- 
sented under the figure of a male child, 
or Cupid, emerging from the egg, and 
the gestative principle under the form 
of a female standing upon an egg. The 
egg entire is the simple symbol of the 
creation as a unit. The procreative 
principle is represented under the figure 
of a vertical shaft with an oval summit, 
symbolizings the union of the celestial 
with the terrestrial. 

The symbolism of the stars is prima- 
rily celestial, as they are emblematical 
of spiritual beings or intelligences, which 
differ from each other as do the stars, to 
each of which a special significance be- 
longs, dependent upon and correspond- 
ent to their luster, their magnitudes, as- 
sociations and motions, as well as to 
their elements and adaptations. In this 
there is nothing arbitrary or factitious, 
although in systems of religion under- 
stood to embrace stellar worship, the 
spirit - intelligences symbolized by the 
stars have been lost to sight, and the 
stars have been used to symbolize quali- 
ties pertaining to humanity ; as in China, 
in whose literature are catalogued and 
defined a number of “ virtues,” or qual- 
ities, corresponding to the number of 
stars visible to the naked eye; yet the 
greatest of these perversions are found 
in the Grecian and Scandinavian mythol- 
ogies. The moon is the symbol of the 
celestial quality not expressible in the 
language of mortals, but of which im- 
maculateness and chastity convey the 
nearest approximate idea, In the sym- 
bolical language the stars were intro- 
duced representatively, as an aggregate, 
by a single star, or by signs represent- 
ing constellations, emblematical of groups 
of spiritual intelligences, corresponding 
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with the several faculties of the human 
soul; each of which faculties, though 
to the common apprehension they seem 
to be simple units, are in reality aggre- 
gations of simple individual faculties, 
corresponding again with the multitudi- 
nous ganglionic fibers of the human brain 
and nerves. The planets have in mod- 
ern times come to be represented by 
certain arbitrary signs; but in the origi- 
nal symbolism they were represented by 
natural normal signs, corresponding to 
the spiritual ideas with which they were 
associated. 

In hieroglyphic writing, the symbolic 
signs were used in syllabic combinations 
with each other and with the characters 
employed in the secular written langua- 
ges, to which were added original, and 
to some extent, arbitrary characters. 
These complications enabled the writers 
in hieroglyph to express many ideas in 
a very limited space, and rendered their 
writings unintelligible to all but those 
who were either very learned or possess- 
ed the key to this language. Nor was 
the precaution unnecessary, for many 
things that were committed to writing 
in this form were repugnant to the ideas 
and beliefs of great multitudes, who, if 
they had understood their significance, 
would have destroyed the writings. If 
these things had been written in lan- 
guage intelligible to these multitudes 
and hidden from their view, their recep- 
tacles might have been discovered ; but, 
being written in unintelligible characters, 
their meanings were perfectly concealed, 
while the writings were conspicuously 
displayed on the sides’ of obelisks, col- 
umns and the walls of public edifices; 
and the knowledge they contained was 
secure of being preserved through the 
convulsions of war and conflagrations, 
for the benefit and instruction of future 
generations. 

The next advance in writing was to 
that composed of arbitrary signs, either 
syllabic or representative of distinct 
simple sounds. The syllabic writing 
came first in order, and in some lan- 
guages is still preserved, but it gradually 
changed into the alphabetical, in which 
each letter had its corresponding simple 





sound in artificial vocal language, the 
development of both kinds of writing 
being contemporary. The signs em- 
ployed in the syllabic writing were not 
originally arbitrary, but were borrowed 
in part from the symbolical writings, 
while the corresponding sounds were 
combinations of those proper to the 
natural vocal language, each retaining 
somewhat of its original meaning. As 
these syllables had primarily a fixed 
meaning to each character, human in- 
genuity devised a mode of expressing 
shades of meaning, according lo different 
modes of pronouncing the same charac- 
ter, which changes were indicated in 
writing these characters, by dots, cir- 
cumflexes and other devices. As the 
range of ideas enlarged, the multiplica- 
tion of syllabic characters has gone on 
indefinitely, insomuch that no man is 
able in a whole lifetime to master all 
their significations. 

As in process of time the custom be- 
came more general of writing in single 
letters, rather than in syllabic characters, 
written compositions acquired great flexi- 
bility, from the many combinations of 
which the simpler characters were sus- 
ceptible, being adapted to shades of 
thought and modifications of sense, as 
well as being more easily wrought into 
poetical measure. Asa natural conse- 
quence of the greater facilfty and easy 
flow of this more artificial writing, and 
of its capability of varied expression, 
most of the early writings continued to 
be poetical, and the art of constructing 
lines in rhythmical meter was cultivated 
with great assiduity. 

But, one departure from nature pro- 
duced others, and as the style of writing 
became artificial, so the ideas and senti- 
ments expressed became fanciful, rather 
than real, and the narratives fictitious 
and imaginary, rather than historically 
true. In this kind of writing, the dis- 
tinction between sacred and secular 
language was restored; the sacred writ- 
ing, or sanscrit, abounding in curves, 
while the secular writing was rectilinear ; 
the simple right line being a terrestrial 
emblem, while the curves symbolized 
celestial ideas. Right lines pertained 
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to mathematics and to all affairs of busi- 
ness and science relating to mechanical 
industry and trade, while curved and 
circular lines pertained solely to dis- 
courses on religion, celestial sciences, 
poetry and the higher moralities. The 
distinction between cuniform characters 
and lines of equal breadth, exemplified 
severally in the Chaldaic and the He- 
braic writing, originated from the differ- 
ent materials upon which these characters 
were inscribed, the former being cut in 
copper and other metals, with gravers, 
while the latter were engraved in stone 
with chisels. The Hebraic is the old- 
est secular writing, and the old Hebrew 
is purely secular and strictly rectilinear. 
The oldest vedas extant are written not 
in the original symbolical style, but in 
the secondary and artificial characters. 
The ante-vedas are untranslatable into 
any existing language, and even the 
voluminous vedas of the second era of 
sacred writings can only be imperfectly 
translated by circumlocution or defini- 
tion, instead of being rendered verba- 
tim. 

The oriental written languages known 
at the present time, are combinations of 
the sacred and secular languages, and 
have both secular and sacred meanings, 
distinct, yet correspondent to each other. 
This may be called the tertiary stage of 
written language. The eminently figu- 
rative style of the oriental writings, ex- 
cepting such as are on strictly secular 
or sacred subjects, grows out of this 
duplicity of meanings. Even in those 
sacred writings that are intended for 
the perusal of all who may choose to 
read them, this double significance is 
faithfully maintained. The voluminous 
written compositions known as sanscrit 
writings are of this description. The 
knowledge of these correspondences and 
the science of their adaptations are far 
too recondite for written explication. 
For the present purpose it suffices to 
say, that in those flocid descriptions and 
exquisite pastorals which readers in 
general admire for their poetical beau- 
ties alone, are sacred corresponding sig- 
nificances, equally intelligible to those 
who are gifted with spiritual intelli- 

Vou. Il.—3. 





gence. In the original purely secular 
languages, there were no terms or char- 
acters to designate soul or spirit, or 
aught that is not material, and it occur- 
red that with those people among 
whom these languages were exclusively 
employed spiritual ideas had no ex- 
pression, except by the language of 
natural signs. The spirituality of the 
worship of these people declined by 
degrees into the deification of material 
symbols, and even to the more degraded 
forms of idol worship. So widely ex- 
tended did this spiritual derogation be- 
come, that scarcely any of the human 
family were capable of understanding 
the purely spiritual language, and the 
only practicable method of restoring to 
mortals their lost spirituality was that 
of blending the sacred and secular writ- 
ings into the composite or tertiary style, 
as a sort of spiritual ladder, by means 
of which sensual man might emerge 
again into the sphere of spiritual ideas, 
and renew the pure worship of the infi- 
nite All-spirit. Since the restoration of 
spiritual ideas has become general, man- 
kind have advanced with constantly in- 
reasing momentum in the arts and 
sciences and in general civilization. 

In the long interim between the pri- 
meval ages and the modern revival of 
letters and civilization, the arts which 
before had shed their splendors upon 
many nations became lost and forgot- 
ten; the former literature was destroyed 
by the hand of ignorance and the torch 
of conflagration; the most ennobling 
and beneficial sciences became obsolete, 
the knowledge of them confined to a 
trembling few who dared not promul- 
gate them through fear of the violent 
repression of a debased public sentiment ; 
and for the pure faith and worship of a 
spiritual religion were substituted the 
absurd dogmas of an inane idolatry. No 
great achievements in the arts, no great 
advance in scientific attainments, no 
great enfranchisement of mankind, and 
no great progression in civilization and 
moral greatness, are possible to a people 
whose spiritual intelligence has been 
quenched and made subservient to sor- 
did interests and animal gratifications. 
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No true and comprehensive system of 
cosmogony or of ethics, can be eliminat- 
ed by mortal intelligence, which does 
not ascend by rational process from 
creation to the Creator; and from this 
source as a starting point, educe those 
infinite and enduring laws whose opera- 
tions may be traced in all nature, from 
the atom that floats in the air to the sun 
that diffuses light, heat and animation 
to asystem of worlds; and from the 
fullest motion of life in a microscopic 
animalcule to the loftiest of created 
spiritual beings, and even to the omnific 
All-spirit, from whom thev all are but 
emanations. Stephen G. Dodge. 
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OPENED the manuscript which had 
been given to me after the inquest, 
and read as follows: 

One man is born to be a mechanic, 
another a merchant, a third a soldier, a 
fourth a minister, a fifth a fool; and 
nearly always they all occupy their des- 
tined positions in life, and no others. 

But there are cases, very sad and 
very unfortunate, wherein the man or 
the woman does not fall into his or her 
destined place in the line of life, and then 
there is much misery, much sorrowing, 
a troubled life, and unhappy death. 

I was born to be a chemist, and I 
grew to be one, and thus by good for- 
tune, I took my proper place in the 
line ; sometimes happy, sometimes miser- 
able, but always without misgivings of ill- 
chosen course. I never thought I would 
be better, or happier, or both, if I had 
made a different choice of a profession 
—never until now. 

Now I have doubts. We see clearly, 
as we near death, and—lI have doubts. 

When I was seven years old or there- 
abouts, I played at chemistry, as other 
children play with toys; and made 
queer compounds, with wonder and 
doubt as to results. When I grew older, 
I worked more by rule, and knew what 
I was doing; but still I loved to amuse 
myself with unknown combinations of 





powerful agencies, watching their effects 
eagerly, and studying. 

And by-and-by as I became a man, and 
learned to be alone, I sat by my fire win- 
ter nights, and read of the wondrous 
alchemists of old. I dreamed of the 
Philosopher’s stone, but I would not 
seek after it; for I was not rash, though 
enterprising—I was rather skeptical. 

It is a wonderful story—one hard to 
believe ; and like many another, it grew 
from an accident. 

I desired to change my residence. I 
had rooms in the upper part of the city, 
which I myself had furnished; but a 
new college had been established, in 
which I was appointed to a professor- 
ship, and wishing to be nearer the 
buildings, I determined to seek for rooms 
in an adjoining street. I had nearly 
decided in my choice, and was on my 
way to engage them, when a chance 
look at another house near by, induced 
me to pause. 

This was a very old, gray, stuccoed 
affair, that once might have been a 
stately mansion ; now it was decayed, 
and going to ruin. A slip of paper be- 
side the door informed me that I might 
obtain “ Rooms partly furnished.” 

The strong wooden shutters which 
guarded the windows as though they 
contained treasures of great value, were 
all closed ; there was no bell, but a heavy 
brass knocker, in shape like a bull’s head, 
hung high up on the massive oak door, 
Raising it I rapped twice or thrice. 

The echoes reverberated through the 
interior of the house, until I heard them 
die off in some distant corridor. For 
some moments I heard no response to 
my call, but, at length, the hollow sound 
of footsteps over bare floors was per- 
ceptible, and presently the door opened, 
making room for a head to peer curious- 
ly out, and a voice to inquire my busi- 
pess. Stating my desire to see the 
vacant rooms, I was admitted into the 
hall, and the door closed after me. I 
took advantage of the opportunity, to 
examine my conductor. 

A woman, but little over four feet in 
hight, and very thin; clothed in gar- 
ments in the fashion of some forty years 
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back, high-waisted black dress, straight 
and lank, with no hoops, her costume 
alone would have made her remarkable. 
A long, thin, and narrow face, curtained 
with folds of heavy white hair, and 
covered with a tall mob-cap, attracted 
the attention and insensibly the awe of 
her visitor, She turned about, and 
pattered noisily through the long hall, 
followed by me; until reaching a door 
which opened into a small sitting-room, 
she invited me in. 

“We have a choice of rooms, young 
man,” said she, as we sat down by the 
fire. “Indeed, the house is almost des- 
titute of life, save what clings to my old 
frame.” 

“Do you mean that you live alone 
in this place?” I asked. 

“T have lived here for nigh on to a 
score of years, and in all that time you 
are the first, except myself and a servant, 
who has ever entered the door.” 

“Then you have, of course, never 
rented your rooms before,” I remarked, 
in some surprise. 

“ Never,” she answered ; “ but I got a 
letter from the master a day or two 
since, desiring me to obtain the. means 
for discharging my few expenses, by 
renting some of the rooms; so I tacked 
up the bit of paper at the door, and you 
are the first who has called. Would you 
like to see some of tlie rooms ?” 

Replying in the affirmative, she led 
me into the hall, and up a flight of wide 
stairs. All the wood-work was polished 
oak ; no carpets, no oil-cloths; the walls 
were heavily wainscoted with the same 
material, and all had grown brown and 
gloomy with age. On the next floor, 
my old guide threw open a door, and 
stepping in, I heard her, in a moment, 
tugging at the heavy outside shutters of 
the window. Hearing me move to as- 
sist her, “Do not come in,” said she, 
“there is a considerable deal of furniture 
lying about, and you may stumble over 
something in the dark.” Taking her 
advice, and admonished, already, by 
an uncomfortable tap upon my ankle, 
I remained quiet, until, in a moment, 
she had succeeded in her efforts, and 
pushed the shutter partially open. A 





long ray of warm sunlight darted into 
the room and flashed cheerfully on all 
those quaint, grim old things, that had 
stood about there so many long, dark 
years. The floor was covered with what 
had once been a rich, heavy carpet; the 
many feet that had passed over it had 
worn its soft fabric down, until nothing 
remained but a dim shadow of the live- 
ly figures, and the strong thread of the 
foundation. 

As I trod upon it, for a moment there 
seemed to be perceptible in the air a 
memory of those who had long before 
trod in my place; I seemed to notice 
the solid, firm tread of the house-owner, 
the light, gentle steps of the fair young 
mother, the crisp, pattering fall of the 
tiny little feet that had, perhaps, played 
hide-and-seek under these tables and be- 
hind these high-backed chairs long 
years ago, or danced in glee to the 
music of that old violin which lay silent 
in its mahogany case in the corner. On 
the walls the family portraits looked 
down upon the unaccustomed sunlight, 
and almost seemed to wink their eyes at 
the strange glare. All about the floor 
were queer footstools standing in my 
way as I threaded it in and out among 
the ornaments and old screens that stood 
around me. The chairs and tables were 
of solid rosewood and mahogany, black 
with age; grotesquely carved and orna- 
mented, they stared at me with the lions’ 
and dogs’ eyes, dug out of their backs, 
or clenched their claws and talons at the 
ends of their arms in silent indignation. 
Even the Chinese chessmen on the 
great round marble table, the Chinese 
pictures on the fire-board, and the brass- 
headed fire-dogs in front, seemed to glare 
upon me as an intruder. 

There were two great parlors, with a 
large semicircular extension in the 
rear, which was fitted up as s library. 
Stepping into this room, I glanced curi- 
ously at the backs of the books in the 
old-fashioned cases. To my surprise 
they were all on scientific subjects and 
chiefly relating to chemistry. Turning 
around, a square box which stood in 
in one corner attracted my attention. As 
it was oper I looked into it. If I was 
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surprised at the library, I was doubly 
astonished now ; for here was 2a collec- 
tion of retorts, blow-pipes, vials and 
packages of chemicals, which showed 
plainly that the owner must have been 
practical as well as theoretical. 

“Ts your master a physician ?” I asked 
the od lady, who meanwhile had been 
furtively dusting the furniture with the 
corner of her apron, as she followed me 
about. 

“Well, no, sir; not rightly that, 
though he does sometimes doctor a little. 
He is more what we used to call, in the 
days when I was young and got school- 
ing, a chymist—that is, only for play’s 
sake ; ke never made a profession like 
of it, but just studied and worked over 
his books, and his glasses, and tubes 
there, when he felt like it.” 

“Of course,” said I, abruptly, after a 
moment’s pause, “ these rooms are much 
too extensive for my wants.” 

“Ah! maybe so. Well, there’s more 
up-stairs, if you'll come and see them.” 

Out into another great gloomy hall, 
and up another dark, sounding staircase, 
and opening another door, my ancient 
janitress entered, and proceeded to throw 
wide the shutters. Again the bright 
sunbeams flashed in upon us, but this 
time upon quite another scene. Here 
there were no ornaments, no soft arm- 
chairs and footstools, no portraits on the 
walls, no ancient carpet under foot; all 
was bare and grim. 

A large room, with a smaller apart- 
ment at one side and an alcove in the 
rear, hidden by heavy hanging purple 
curtains of some ancient brocade, whose 
tinsel had faded out, and whose surface 
was thickly coated with cust. Within 
the alcove stood a massive four-post, cur- 
tained and canopied bedstead, with a little 
flight of steps beside it, to enable the other- 
wise baffled sleep-secker to find and 
reach his haven of rest. The roomshad 
no other furniture ; the floor, though un- 
carpeted, was carefully and artistically 
inlaid with different colored woods, 
which time and friction had polished 
like the surface of a mirror. 

But I forget; one piece of furniture 
there was. In a corner of the bed-al- 





cove, on the floor, stood a small, square, 
brass-bound chest, made with such 
strength that it would seem intended to 
hold treasure of the rarest importance. 

“ That seems to contain something of 
value,” said I, “it is so carefully fas- 
tened.” 

“ Oh, no,” she said, “ there is nothing 
in it but some of the master’s chymistry 
papers; I will take them out of the 
way if you want the room, though per- 
haps they might amuse you. It isn’t 
locked, and I’m sure there’s nothing pri- 
vate in it.” 

“Oh! leave them by all means,” I 
responded. “I should particularly like 
to examine them.” In fact, these’ old 
manuscripts decided me in determining 
on that to which I had before only par- 
tially inclined—the occupancy of these 
rooms. 

A few words with the old lady settled 
the matter, for she was not at all exor- 
bitant, and it was arranged that on the 
following day I should take possession 
of my new quarters. We descended to 
the door, but as we passed the great 
drawing-room, I stopped with surprise at 
what I saw within. The room was as 
we had left it; the sun streaming in 
upon the portraits, the chairs and the 
carpet ; but, interrupted in its path on- 
ward, it poured its whole warmth and 
light over the figure of a young girl 
who stood silent, leaning with one hand 
against the back of a chair, while her 
other arm hung carelessly by her side. 

She was very light, in fact a pure 
blonde. Her face was a perfect oval, 
with large,full, blue eyes set deep in her 
head, small, clearly-defined nose and 
lips, while the full red blood played over 
her cheeks as they warmed under the 
light, and she seemed like some rare 
and beautiful flower, now in the bud, 
but just ready to burst its bonds and ex- 
pand into a gorgeous maturity. 

I saw her but a moment, as I passed 
on toward the door, but as there was 
evident astonishment on my face, my 
conductor paused before letting me out, 
and pointing backward with her thumb 
said in a low voice, 

“Nineteen years past, she came into 
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this house; she has never been out of it 
since.” 

AsI walked slowly homeward, I could 
not help thinking in some wonder, of the 
scene I had gone through, and more par- 
ticularly of the young girl whom I had 
seen standing amid the ancient furniture, 
in the great parlor. How much ro- 
mance, thought I, there is underlying the 
great commercial strata of human activity! 
How much of the world’s hopes and 
fears and tears and miseries and hor- 
rors and unhappiness there is embalmed 
in many a lost history of many an old 
worm-eaten piece of furniture! On 
how many of God’s creatures does the 
sun fall to-day to gladden and to cheer! 
But, oh, how many flee from its exposing 
light, and hide their faces for very 
shame’s sake ! 


a. 


Now all the day, my mind dwelt 
upon the recollection of this young 
girl; I could hardly imagine one so 
beautiful immured in that old cloister 
from birth; it seemed like a fairy tale. 
In the evening and late into the night, I 
was busily engaged in packing for my re- 
moval on the following day, and when 
toward morning I threw myself upon 
my bed, it was to sleep uneasily and go 
through again, in my dreams, the scenes 
of the day. 

The following afternoon I took all 
my worldly goods, and impatient to be- 
gin a solution of the mystery which sur- 
rounded every thing connected with my 
new abode, I appeared before the door 
of the stuccoed mansion, and announced 
my presence by a sounding rap with the 
bull-headed knocker. 

The door opened, and the head of my 
ancient friend made its appearance. 

“Oh !’ said she, as she discovered my 
identity, “ you have come; your rooms 
are all ready for you.” 

My furniture, books, pictures and my 
movable laboratory, were all soon 
transported to the third floor front, 
where I was left alone and proceeded to 
arrange the establishment to my mind. 
The shutters were open, and the rays 





into the room, now dusted and swept 
until you might have eaten a meal off 
the floor; so that it was very comfort- 
able and pleasant; and as I placed my 
furniture in order, my books upon their 
accustomed shelves,.and my few oil- 
paintings and rare prints on the walls, I 
began to feel quite a respect and affec- 
tion for my new home. As the sun 
went down, the air grew cold, and I 
concluded to seek my landlady, and ob- 
tain the materials for making a fire. I 
was about doing so when a knock at my 
door announced the individual herself, 
who entered bearing a hod of coal and 
kindlings, with which she soon built a 
fire which went roaring up the wide 
chimney, throwing grotesque, flickering 
shadows upon the floor and furniture as 
it burned away. Leaving the room, she 
returned in a moment with a large 
lamp, and placing it on the table said 
“ good-night,” and left me. 

For some time I sat in my arm-chair, 
looking into the fire, and watching the 
changing kaleidoscopic scenes going on 
among the red coals. 

There were landscapes, grottoes, cas- 
cades, icebergs, even faces of friends long 
buried, but more frequently than any 
other came up the face I had seen in the 
parlor beneath me. At length, to dis- 
sipate the oppressiveness which had be- 
gun to weigh me down, I proceeded to 
pace up and down my room. At the 
first turn the old chest confronted me. 
Ah! here was companionship, I thought, 
and proceeded to drag the box from its 
corner. 

It was a curious specimen of ancient 
art, this box, and would itself have been 
of sufficient interest to give rise to many 
weird thoughts and strange speculations. 
Formed of some rich, dark-brown, ori- 
ental wood, its polished sides glistened 
and reflected like a mirror. It was 
strengthened on all sides by broad brass 
bands, richly chased in arabesque pat- 
terns, while its two ends were ornament- 
ed and supported by heavy brass han- 
dies. All over the sides of the chest 
were little circles, lozenges and triangles 
of brass inlaid; and a plate of the same 
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lock which served to fasten it, bore the 
following: N. K. T.—with a legend in 
some oriental tongue engraved above it. 
Lifting the lid, there floated upward an 
aroma of spices: I could perceive the 
intense permeating essence of the san- 
dal-wood, the cool fragrance of the cedar 
of Lebanon, even the sickening odor of 
the camphor-tree. There was that in 
this combination of scents strangely sug- 
gestive of age, decay and death; so tak- 
ing my great brown meerschaum, and 
filling it with my rarest old Virginia, 1 
soon dissipated at once the scent and the 
sensation, by that more powerful odor, 
for which I mentally thanked Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Jean Nicot, and all the other 
agents who were concerned in its intro- 
duction to the civilized, thinking world. 

Heaped up on the bottom of the 
chest lay packages of old yellow papers, 
tied with tape, or loosely folded. Draw- 
ing my chair nearer the fire, I took seve- 
ral of these packages and began my 
examination. The first which I opened 
were merely formulas for different com- 
pounds, experiments in generating gases, 
and various other notes of very little im- 
portance to me, as I saw that,beyond 
slight changes in quantities, modes of 
combination and other unimportant dif- 
ferences, there was nothing uncommon 
in them. 

Next I discovered,in glancing through 
a package tied with tape, that the writer 
had busied himself in endeavors to ex- 
tract oil from coal, and with some degree 
of success. As this subject was begin- 
ning to attract interest ameng men of 
science, I read with great pleasure, won- 
dering at the extent of hisinformation at 
that period, which must have been years 
before the first public intimation of the 
existence of such properties in coal. 
Reading on, I at length noticed, several 
times repeated, allusions to a subject 
which had, since my boyhood, occupied 
my most earnest and constant thoughts, 
the possibility of producing the diamond 
Srom carbon. Over this problem I had 
devoted years of experiment. In search 
of an agent sufficiently powerful to dis- 
solve carbon I had used everything and 
every process known to the laboratory. 





I had labored nights and days; I had 
dreamed over it ; but, ever retaining the 
conviction that whatever came of it I 
must retain it profoundly secret, I had 
made no notes, but trusted only to my 
memory. 

And here, in this accidental way, I 
had unexpectedly come upon one, who 
evidently had devoted time and ability to 
this same subject. There was nothing 
stated as yet, nothing tangible, only a 
dim, shadowy reference to a thought, an 
idea, which only to one as deeply inter- 
ested as myself could mean any thing. 
Before, there had been in my examina- 
tion of these papers only a curious de- 
sire partly caused by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which surrounded the inci- 
dent of their discovery. Now, however, 
there was an eager brain-thirst to hunt 
out something which I seemed to feel 
must be there, concerning this grect 
dream of my soul. 

For some months I had rested from 
my thoughts upon this topic, feeling 
wearied and somewhat disheartened at 
my ill-success. Iwas now strong again 
and eager for the contest. Knowing, or 
at least believing in my mind that na- 
ture had provided somewhere the agent 
which I needed, I felt that excitement 
in searching for it which the experienc- 
ed detective feels in following up a 
subtly-covered crime, or that the chess- 
player has in eluding the manceuvers of 
his adversary. If I could gain but a 
clue! Late as it was, I determined to 
begin the task, and went systematically 
to work, sorting out from the rest all 
those papers which referred in any way 
to any thing bearing upon this great 
question. 

My old eight-day clock in the corner 
ticked slowly and steadily, and, except- 
ing the rustling of the papers, and occa- 
sional snapping of a coal in the fire, it 
was the only sound heard. Hour after 
hour, I read on, and heeded not how 
the time flew by. But suddenly I was 
aroused from my work. A soft, dull, 
regular sound was heard in the great 
hall, gradually drawing nearer. In a 
moment my door slowly opened. I was 
standing erect now, and as I peered 
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forward into the gloom of the hall, I saw 
a female figure clothed in white, with 
bare feet, and hair knotted roughly at 
the back of her head, while in her left 
hand she held aloft an unlit candle. I 
certainly shuddered, but, as the figure 
entered the room, her face was turned 
fu’. upon me, and despite the closed 
eyelids, I recognized the lady of the 
parlor. She was evidently asleep, and 
I curiously watched her motions. To 
my surprise she passed into the alcove, 
and appeared to search for something, 
moving her candle about, and leaning 
forward toward the corner from which 
I had taken the chest. She seemed un- 
easy at not finding what she sought, 
and thinking it might be the chest, I 
pushed it softly within her reach. In- 
stantly her face lighted up with satis- 
faction. Opening it, she proceeded to 
empty its contents upon the floor. This 
done, she touched what appeared to be a 
secret spring on the outside, when a 
portion of the front flew open, and ex- 
posed a false bottom; this she drew out, 


and I saw quite a number of manuscripts 
like those I had been examining, nicely 
tied up, and lying upon the solid bottom 


of the chest. These the beautiful som- 
nambulist proceeded to examine one by 
one, until at last she reached one which 
evidently was that for which she especi- 
ally sought. A smile lit up her counte- 
nance, as, sitting down upon the floor, 
she placed her candle, still unlit, beside 
her, and proceeded to open and examine 
the paper. For some moments she con- 
tinued apparently reading with ease the 
strange collection of signs and figures 
upon the paper, which was apparently 
in cipher. I grew wild with curiosity 
to know its contents, and racked my 
brain to discover some means of making 
her disclose the secret. At length I 
chanced to think that perhaps by the 
means of animal magnetism I might be 
enabled to obtain such power over the 
somnambulist; as should force her to 
read or perhaps to write out for me, 
this hidden mystery. I had frequently 
tried the wonderful experiments of 
Reichenbach: I knew the essential dif- 
ference between sensitives and non-sen- 





sitives, and felt sure that she was a 
sensitive. The experiment was full of 
danger, but I was determined to make 
it. Taking from my cabinet a magnet 
of great power, after assuring myself 
that the girl was in a position of safety 
upon her chair, I drew the magnet 
slowly in a longitudinal direction down 
the front of her sleeping figure. A slight 
twitching of the muscles of the face 
and extremities was at once perceptible ; 
I repeated the movement, and in a few 
minutes she was in a true magnetic 
sleep. Laying the magnet upon the 
table, a few manual passes made her a 
pure clairvoyant. A mere effort of the 
will sufficed now, and silently directing 
her to the table where pens, ink and 
paper were in readiness, I seated myself 
and awaited the result. I was perfectly 
calm ; my German experience had done 
sufficient for me in that respect, and I 
had no fears. I looked at my watch. 
Jt was three o'clock. For six hours, time 
had been annihilated. Meanwhile our 
dead silence was hardly broken by the 
rapid scratching of her pen upon the 
paper. For some minutes it continued, 
but at length she stopped and laid the 
pen down. Rising, I took the paper 
from her hand, and then with the mag- 
net I made a few backward passes over 
her body. In three minutes’ time she 
was in the condition from which I had 
withdrawn her; and, taking the cipher 
manuscript, she again glanced over it 
for a moment; then holding it over her 
candle, which she had once more taken 
up, she waited until time enough had 
elapsed for it to have been destroyed, 
had the candle been lighted. Then she 
dropped it on the floor, as if it burned 
her fingers; and, with a triumphant 
look, rose, passed through the door and 
walked steadily down the hall and 
stairs. Closing and locking the door, I 
eagerly seized the copy which she had 
made from the table. It contained the 
following : 

“ Carbon finds a solvent in magnetized 
water. From charcoal I have obtained 
one per cent. of diamonds, pure, clear, and 
of the first water, The size of the dia- 
monds will be in direct proportion to the 
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amount of vital force expended. Iam a 
martyr to the truth of this law. 
“ Signed Ie SS" 

I had found it now; the secret I had 
sought so earnestly and so long, was in 
my hand; the means of wealth, the ends 
of ambition—all lay upon the face of 
that bit of paper! 

Again I read it carefully through, un- 
til every word was printed as if in let- 
ters of fire on my very soul; then com- 
mitting it to the flames I watched it un- 
til it crisped to black ashes on the hearth. 
Taking the cipher-writing, destined to a 
similar doom, in a moment it lay beside 
its copy—my secret was safe; torture 
and death should never wring it from 
me; neither entreaties nor prayers should 
have weight in that scale. 

Worn out with all the excitement of 
this eventful night, I threw myself upon 
my bed in my clothes, and in a moment 
was in a sound sleep. 

Of course I dreamed: Clad in rai- 
ment whose texture exceeded in fineness 
the softest gossamer webs of the East, 
and in richness the wealth of farther 
Inde, I wandered through halls whose 
gorgeous architecture transported me 
from all thought of human skiil; there 
the jasper, the porphyry, the onyx, were 
formed into innumerable columns stud- 
ded with topaz and amethyst, carpets 
the softest, rugs of the down of eider, 
torn from impending rocks by thousands 
of my slaves, received the rich sandals 
that clasped my feet. Through the air, 
wavy with a thousand perfumes, all at- 
tuned in one ravishing chord, came the 
warbling of countless birds, whose plu- 
mage glittering in the sunlight blinded 
the eyes with wealth of color and glit- 
ter of gold. 

Gold !—it lay around me in every 
shape the human mind was capable of 
conceiving: vases of great hight, on 
whose circumference were engraved tour- 
naments, feasts and revels of every kind; 
fountains from whose yellow mouths 
poured forth perfumed waters, and ripe 
wines ; all about stood tables laden with 
plate of the same metal : flagons, and ew- 
ers, and goblets and towels, in rich profu- 
sion. Silver there was, too; in frosted 


beauty and purity it surrounded me on 
every side. Nubian slaves, black as 
ebony, wore it around their necks and 
their wrists, and hanging pendent from 
their ears ; almond-eyed Circassian girls 
played upon tambourines of silver ; tall 
Mamelukes, guarding massive gates, glit- 
tered in all the glory of silver shields 
and breastplates. But, in all that pro- 
fusion of wealth there was no single dia- 
mond; and I pined away, as I sought 
mournfully through my wide domains 
for a diamond. Emerald and ruby,tur- 
quoise, opal and pearl, sapphire and 
amethyst; lapis lazuli and the aqua 
marina, all were there in plenty; but 
there was no diamond, and I was miser- 
able; and I would have died for one 
glimmer of the light that radiates from 
the imprisoned soul of the king of 
beauty. And through my gates I could 
see the long rows of slaves in the mines 
of Brazil, as they toiled with bent backs 
beneath the lash, ever and anon finding 
a diamond whose luster pierced my 
sight even amidst the splendor of my 
home. And so the hours flew, and the 
sunlight blinded as it awakened me. 


Eit. 


After I had arisen and refreshed my- 
self with a bath and a breakfast, I was 
ready for work. I purchased a stock of 
charcoal, and then going to my little 
laboratory placed a basin of water be- 
fore me and proceeded to magnetize it. 
As I said before, my sojourn in Germany, 
where I had remained studying for three 
years, had made me a profound believer 
in animal magnetism, the Od force and 
the other metaphysical and transcenden- 
tal ideas for which that country is fa- 
mous. I had often practiced magnetism 
with water, and was conversant with 
the means used to transfer the power 
from the magnet to that agent. 

For half an hour I labored unceas- 
ingly, and then, being much fatigued, 
desisted. Taking my charcoal, which I 
had carefully selected, choosing that 
made from the hardest wood, I divided 
a portion of it into small pieces and im- 
mersed them in the magnetized water; 





placing the basin with its contents upon 
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a table, I glanced at the thermometer, 
and finding the temperature as I de- 
sired I seated myself and waited. It 
was a cold, raw day outside, for in the 
night the wind had changed ; the wind 
blew and whistled around the old house, 
and the snow which now filled the air 
was drifting heavily on the street, and 
blowing in blinding clouds from the 
housetops. It was afternoon, for I had 
slept until nearly noon, and the street was 
deserted ; every thing was gloomy and 
dispiriting, but in my mind there was 
nothing but joy and excited anticipa- 
tions; for I knew that my wildest, fond- 
est dreams were about to be realized. 
After a few moments I arose and passing 
into my laboratory looked into the basin; 
all was as I had left it, except that I 
could perceive a slight exhalation like a 
gas, rising from the surface. “I must 
wait,” I said to myself. So taking my 


pipe I seated myself again by the fire. 
In a few moments I was surprised by my 
door being suddenly opened to admit 
my young somnambulist of the previous 
night ; but, if her abrupt and unexpect- 


ed appearance astonished me, not less so 
did her first word, for, walking quickly 
up to me, she placed her hand upon my 
- shoulder and said, 

“T had a dream last night.” 

Speechless from surprise, I could only 
look at her, but she went on, at once: 

“J dreamed that you were drowning, 
and I had a rope which could save you, 
and I was going to let you drown—why, 
I know not—when some better impulse 
made me throw you the cord. You seized 
it, and I drew you out and saved you— 
was not that a strange dream, Victor?” 

“ Victor,” said I; “ how came you to 
know that my name was Victor?” For 
I thought in a moment that my first 
name was on none of my baggage, and 
I had not mentioned it since I came in- 
to the house. 

“Why, I called you Victor, in my 
dream, and you answered me,” she re- 
plied. 

“ Well!” I said, “ it was a very strange 
dream.” 

“Yes, and something seemed to im- 
pel me to come and tell it to you. I 





have been to the door before, but it 
was locked, and when I saw the boy 
bring charcoal, I was afraid, because I 
have been reading about two persons 
who destroyed themselves by charcoal.” 

I was so amazed to hear this beautiful 
young creature talk so wildly and yet 
so sensibly, that I had forgotten my ex- 
periment; but the word charcoal re- 
called it. I stepped hurriedly into the 
other room, and looked at the basin. 

The water was clear and white, and the 
charcoal was gone / 

This I saw at a glance, and going 
closer I bent over the surface. 

There, in the pure element, clinging 
to the side of the basin, I saw several 
small crystals, perhaps the size of half a 
pea each. Taking a pair of pincers I 
drew one carefully from its hold, and 
held it up in the air. ; 

Just then the fire burned up brightly 
and its radiance flashed upon the atom 
I held in my hand; instantly the room 
seemed lighter—rays of brilliancy darted 
out from it, and penetrated the darkest 
corners. I gazed at it enraptured, turn- 
ing it over and over, and to and fro with 
the delight of a child. Going again to 
my basin, I drew from it, one after the 
other, several pure diamonds, all of 
nearly the same size. But, although I 
was excited and could think of nothing 
except my diamonds, I was determined 
to prove the truth of my hopes now and 
forever. Five minutes and a little acid, 
aided by a file, soon settled the question 
beyond peradventure: I could manufae- 
ture the diamond ! 

Meanwhile, I had entirely forgotten 
my fair visitor, and now looked about 
for her; she had seated herself on the 
floor by the fire, and, with her head on 
her hands, was gazing curiously up at 
me and my excitement. Seeing me 
look at her, she sprung up, and coming 
forward, “ Let me see them,” said she. 
I put them in her hand and watched her 
eyes, which seemed to glisten with re- 
newed brilliancy, as if by sympathy. 

“Yes, I have seen such’ before; he 
used to make them,” said she. 

“ And who is he?” said I. 

She looked about uneasily, and, in a 
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hah-whisper, said, “ Let me talk of some- 
thing else—aren’t they beautiful ?” 

There was something indescribable in 
my feeling for this young girl. I seem- 
ed to have a premonition that we were 
to be in some way connected—indeed, I 
felt toward her, already, as if I had 
known her for years, intimately. 

It may readily be imagined that after 
my success I was not satisfied with the 
result I had obtained. It only incited 
me to more strenuous efforts. Before, my 
object had been to simply produce a dia- 
mond ; now, it was to produce a great (lia- 
mond. Nearly all night I worked at my 
new trade, and only desisted from absolute 
fatigue. AJl the while she sat crouched 
by the fire, or peering over my shoulder, 
and when at last I said, “I must 
rest,” she was as wakeful as ever. But, 
bidding me good-night, she left the 
room. In five minutes I was again in 
dreamland. 

Each day thereafter I continued my 
labors. I found that the more magnetic 
fluid I could discharge into the water, 
the larger and more brilliant were the 
diamonds; therefore, I used all my de- 
termination and all my nervous force, 
for this purpose. 

For some time I saw nothing of my 
visitor; but one morning when I had 
just commenced my passes, she entered. 
I was surprised at the change in her 
appearance; while it was indescribable, 
it was plainly evident. 

Going toward her at once, I took her 
hand. 

“You have not yet told me your 
name,” said I. 

“ Viola.” 

“ You are ill,” I continued. 

There was a wavy, melancholy smile 
at the corner of her mouth as she replied, 
“ So are you.” 

“Why ! I never felt so well.” 

She said nothing, but shook her head ; 
then her manner changed, and in a gay 
tone, she asked; “How are the dia- 
monds?” Going to my laboratory, I 
returned with the results of my last ef- 
fort. There were, perhaps, ten, each 
of them as large as a hazel-nut. Their 
brilliancy amazed even me. Viola was 





wild with joy; she held them in a hun- 
dred positions, turning and changing 
them in the firelight, and laughing with 
childish pleasure at their beautiful colors, 
I then produced all I had made—at least 
a quart in quantity, of all sizes; and 
sitting down upon the floor, she played 
with them, letting them trickle through 
her fingers as she held her hands in the 
air, while they flashed down upon the 
radiance of her soft hair, and so on to 
the floor. 

To work again; and, hour after hour, 
I stood over the pure water, and forced 
the vitalizing power into it; hour after 
hour, and still she sat by the fire and 
played with the jewels, while she hum- 
med to herself some far-away little air, 
of her childhood perhaps; and so the 
time passed. 

The night came and I lighted the 
lamp. Viola had left the room fora 
while. And asI had not seen the old 
housekeeper for several days, I thought I 
would go and find her for a moment; 
the change would perhaps be good for 
me. SoI passed out of my room into 
the hall, and on down stairs. There 
was the very faintest flicker of light in 
the old hall-lantern, and it danced upon 
the wainscoting, and played hide-and- 
seek in and out of the quaintly carved 
banisters in a vivid way as if it were more 
than half human. Down in the hall 
below, I thought I would look into the 
great parlors; so opening the door I 
walked in. It was a very light night, 
for it had been snowing. The moon 
shone cut of a clear blue sky and on 
the glaring white snow, end the light 
poured in at the windows, which were 
now unshuttered, and I could have read 
a newspaper with ease in any part of the 
room. There is something in light of 
any kind, that carries more meaning to 
me than to most people. I can sce 
things invisible to every one else; and 
now as I threw myself into a huge arm- 
chair, the room seemed filled with life 
and motion. The night was still, but 
occasionally a slight gust of wind stirred 
the branches of the grand old elm-trees 
in front of the house, and strange fan- 
tastic shades crept slowly up and down 
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the walls, or over the faded carpet, or 
among the grotesque furniture. The 
paintings upon the walls seemed to be en- 
duwed with activity, and old ladies in 
brocades, and old gentlemen in velvet 
and bagwigs, nodded pompously to me 
from their massive gilt frames. 

I was aroused from my reverie by the 
opening of the door, and the entrance 
of my elderly housekeeper. I greeted 
her cordially, and apologized for my in- 
trusion. She sat down, and there was 
silence for some moments, when I said 
to the old woman, 

“Will you excuse me if I venture to 
question you about something which is 
perhaps no business of mine? I mean 
of Viola.” 

She started ; and then looking pierc- 
ingly at me, said, 

“What do you desire to know of 
Viola ?” 

“ Her history.” 

She continued looking at me steadily 
for a moment, passing her hand furtively 
across her forehead, as if to collect her 
thoughts. At length, however, she 
seemed to decide, and said: 

“ Nineteen years ago to-day, my mas- 
ter wrote to me, where I was stopping 
with my friend in the country, to come 
to town the next morning and to this 
house. I got the letter that night by 
his servant, and packed up and started 
early next morning. I arrived here in 
the afternoon, and found the house newly 
furnished and carpeted, and servants 
busy on all sides. They told me he 
was expected in the evening, with a lady 
for whom they were preparing. At 
about eight o’clock I was sitting here, 
and half dozing, when I heard the 
knocker sound as it seemed with the most 
terrible noise. I sprung up and hurried 
down stairs, when, as I reached the hall, 
the door was opened and my master 
strode in as white as a sheet, with a wee 
little bundle in his arms. ‘Take me to a 
fire” said he, ‘and follow me yourself’ 
That was for me. There was a roaring 
fire in my little sitting-soom; so I took 
him there, when, what was my surprise 
to see him unroll the bundle, and place 
in my.arms a little girl-baby. ‘It was 





born yesterday,’ said he; ‘ name it Viola. 
Never let it out of this house, or out of 
your sight when in it; I will write you 
to-morrow.’ With that he hurried out 
of the room, and before I had time to 
shut my mouth, which was wide open 
with wonder, I heard the door slam 
heavily. In a moment a carriage rolled 
away, and he was really gone. Of course 
I took good care of the little thing, got 
a nurse for it, and the next day he sent 
me a Jong letter with full directions. I 
discharged all the servants, but one who 
had been long in the family; I shut up 
the house, and for ten years she never 
saw any one but myself and the servant. 
Then, suddenly, one day, he came back, 
and stayed a year. They were always 
together; he taught her every thing; it 
is surprising how much she learned in 
that year. They worked with those bot- 
tles and things days and days, but he got 
thin and sick-like, and she too, and so at 
last he went off again, and I haven’t seen 
him since, and only hear occasionally.” 

“ And did you never learn the secret 
of her birth?” said I. 

“ Never,” she replied. “ He never told 
me, and I knew my place too well to 
ask him.” 

She sat fora moment, thoughtfully, 
her hands in her lap, then suddenly 
arose, and in a few moments I heard her 
pattering through the hall and down stairs. 

I remained a while, reflecting on 
what I had heard, and then returned to 
my room, where I was soon hard at 
work again. 

All night long I labored alone, and in 
the morning I was still busy. Strange 
to say, I did not feel the slightest fa- 
tigue; indeed I felt as light as air, 
and full of nervous activity. For twelve 
continuous hours I had been forming 
these magnificent jewels, and, too excit- 
ed to care how I disposed of them, I 
had thrown them upon the floor, in 
vases, in boxes, in goblets—every recep- 
tacle was full, while you could not tread 
in the room where I worked without 
stepping on them. 

At length she came in. In all my 
excitement, I could not repress a chill 
when I saw Viola. She was more 
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beautiful than ever; her eyes shone like 
my own diamonds; her face was flush- 
ed, and except a little feverishness, she 
looked in perfect health; but, there 
seemed an unnatural something—an 
intangibility about her—a spirituality 
that made me shudder. I was about to 
speak when she interrupted me by say- 
ing, 

“You must be very sick; let me send 
for old Maggy.” 

“Nonsense! I am perfectly well. 
Why, see how much I have done!” 

She had been so engaged in looking 
at me that she had not seen the dia- 
monds, but now, with a cry of wonder, 
she began to gather them up ; she scoop- 
ed them in her hands and tossed them 
into her apron; into that she emptied 
goblets, vases and boxes, while I looked 
on in wonder to see how many there 
were. A thought occurred to her, and, 
taking her apron off, she laid it on the 
floor with the diamonds in it, and ran 
out of the room. I worked on, and 
again the diamonds flew from my hands 
as I rapidly produced them; I was like 
a sentient machine, for, with the greatest 
ease, rapidity and regularity, I perform- 
ed my duties. Half an hour had elaps- 
ed when she returned; but I hardly 
knew her. From some peculiar idio- 
syncrasy, she had always chosen to 
wear white, even in this cold weather, 
and I had never seen her in any thing 
else; now, however, she had dressed 
herself in a black velvet dress, made in 
the ancient style called Pompadour, and 
doubtless once the property of one of 
the ladies I had seen nodding at me 
from the walls of the parlor. Cut square 
across the breast, it was relieved by a 
narrow trimming of rich thread-lace, 
yellow with age, out of which rose her 
throat and neck like marble, while her 
small, clearly-defined head was poised 
above in perfect symmetry, crowned 
with its wealth of rich, golden hair, in 
glossy folds. 

She swept me a stately courtesy as 
she passed, and threw herself upon the 
floor in an attitude of natural grace, 
such as children assume so often. I 
looked at her admiringly for a moment, 





and then went on with my work, for 
my interest could not be distracted from 
that even by her. Now,I threw the 
diamonds as they grew before me, into 
her lap, and each time as they rung 
with the contact, my heart seemed to 
grow lighter. Strange to say, in all 
these days of my success, I had never 
once thought of the value of what I 
was doing; the idea of money never 
occurred to me. Indeed, I had no very 
distinct ideas upon the subject—only a 
vague notion that I was in possession 
of something regal, that men pined, and 
toiled, and thieved, and murdered, and 
died for, while I only had to breathe, 
as it were, and they grew around me 
spontaneously. Morning passed on and 
verged into noon ; noon came and went, 
and the afternoon was rapidly waning. 

I turned toward her at last, and, 
wondering what she was doing, I went 
to her; she laughed merrily as she held 
before me a long chain of diamonds. 

“ How can you fasten them together ?” 
said I, eagerly. “You must be a witch!” 

“No! I only touch them in this man- 
ner, and they fasten themselves.” She 
had been amusing herself in this way 
for hours, and she had made bracelets 
and necklaces without number. “I 
have made enough for to-day,” said I, 
and I threw myself by her side. I took 
the diamonds and fastened them about 
her; around her neck and about her 
arms I twined them, but I could not 
fasten them; they would only attach 
themselves for her bidding; but if she 
touched one to another I could move 
them at will, but all my strength would 
not suffice to separate them. 

At last I had covered her with as 
many as I could find room for, and yet 
the white apron was half full. 

“ Now you must let me adorn you,” 
said she, smiling. 

“ There is no beauty in me to adorn,” 
said I; but she insisted, and to please 
her, I submitted. It must have been 
like a fairy scene, to see her white fin- 
gers as they twined the jewels into chains 
and fastened them about me; round my 
neck and arms, across my breast she 
tied them, laughing at the figure I made 
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in my unaccustomed ornaments. It 
pleased her, and her pleasure charmed 
me. And so the shades of evening came 
down upon us, down upon the elm trees, 
and found us sitting in the firelight 
playing with the diamonds. Now, for 
the first time, came upon me the idea of 
power and wealth connected with the 
gems. We tried to count them, and to 
imagine their value, but it was impossi- 
ble; millions on millions of gold would 
not have purchased them. And then I 
thought over how much I might accom- 
plish with all this wealth. The fairy 
gardens of my dream—all the rich pal- 
aces I had ever read of—all the grand 
paintings and noble statues whose names 
and histories were familiar to me, could be 
mine. Then I grew less selfish—how 
charitable I could be! how generous! 
how I would help my family and 
friends! These reveries were not 
thoughts alone, for I told them all to 
Viola, and together we planned and 
dreamed. 

But all this while I was conscious of 
growing weakness—not only in myself 
but in her—and still I did not see it nor 
heed it, in my present frame of mind. 

But gradually new thoughts began to 
fasten and grow upon me. Old legends, 
long forgotten, returned to my memory. 
Of the alchemists of the dark ages who 
toiled over their crucibles, until life seem- 
ed to wither and fade out of them, and 
they disappeared from all earthly ken. 

Then came another thought, black 
and fearful! Of the horrible vampire 
that preyed noiselessly and unknown 
upon youth and beauty, till the light and 
the color and the vitality passed off, and 
left death and misery. 

Thick and fast came the shadowy 
truth, burning enlightenment into my 
soul. 

I knew it now: the faithful prescience 
of the maiden had discovered it to her 
long before; but I, blind mole that I 
was, had labored on—to what end? To 
the death of all my hopes, to the banish- 
ment of this young and lovely life from 
the scene so adorned and sanctified 
by it. 

Terror-stricken, I raised my head long 





bowed in shame and remorse, and spoke 
to Viola. She did not answer. 
And then, oh, God! it flashed upon 
me, that my warning was God-given. 
She was gone, and waiting for me. 


Tenderly I kissed the pale forehead, 
and laid her down flashing with all the 
brilliancy of the jewels that now seem- 
ed a million curses made sentient to me. 

Then with such strength as I could 
gather in my stiffening limbs,and with 
such vitality as my will could still hold 
to guide my memory, and render tardy 
justice to her, and mete out righteous 
punishment to myself, I dragged my 
lonely and forsaken way to my table to 
write my story. 

It is told, and as I look with dim and 
wavering sight for the last time upon 
the scene of this frightful episode, I can 
yet, thank God, pray that it may not 
have been in vain. 

Viola! the love that shines brighter 
than diamonds, shall guide me to thee 
in the spirit-world. 

Wait for me at the portals of eternity, 
and let our spirits that were so clogged 
and confined by earthly chains, com- 
mingle at last in happy— 


It was midnight ; the street was heavy 
with the cold, wet snow which hung 
over the eaves of the houses, banked up 
on the steps and lay deep in the door- 
ways. It weighed down the branches of 
the old elm trees before the stuccoed 
mansion, and still was falling thick, 
heavy, cold, upon the few passers-by so 
late that dreary November night. 

In the third story of the stuccoed 
house, the fire still burned brightly, and 
still flashed upon the walls and the 
wainscoting as it had done all that day. 

But, something it flashed upon with its 
brilliance which its brightness could not 
light, nor its heat warm; for there by 
the fire, wrapped in the heavy black 
velvet as with a pall, and shrouded with 
the golden hair which fell over the shoul- 
ders and neck—now still more resem- 
bling the cold, pale marble of the tombs 
—lay the dead face and the dead figure of 
a young girl; and beside her, grasping 
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her hand with one last manly grasp, 
dead too, and cold too, but with all his 
misguided impulses smoothed out by the 
stern touch of the destroying angel, lay 
@ young man. 

And now there grew to be a strange 
phenomenon under that firelight, and 
beside those dead bodies. 

The firelight, which could not heat 
their cold blood, found an answering 
brilliancy in thousands of glittering gems 
which lay scattered over them and 
around them and on the floor, in magnifi- 
cent confusion, and the air above seemed 
to palpitate with myriads of rays of 
light ; darting hither and thither, gilding 
minutest specks of atomic dust, they 
played and flickered and danced all over 
and about the room. 

But gradually their brilliance seemed 
tolessen, the lights of those jewels 
seemed slowly and steadily to go out 
and be lost in contrasting blackness, 
changing and changing with silent 
rapidity, until by-and-by there was no 
light more but the firelight, for all over 
and about the ghastly corpses were scat- 
tered pieces, some large and some small, 
of black, grimy charcoal. 

But up among the choirs of heaven 
the souls which had been awaiting those 
spirits so merged in the glitter and dross 
and deception of those jewels, rejoiced 
with exceeding great joyousness when 
the last spark of light fled home 
again. 

For the soul, however much enraptur- 
ed with the things of this world, parteth 
with its idols at the confines of the world 
to come. 

Aad they which seem jewels of great 
price to the unenlightened spirit, be but 
ashes of Sodom to him who hath God in 
him. Frank H. Norton. 





A CHAT ABOUT CARLOTTA. 


HE romantic course of those two 
latter-day filibusteros, Maximilian 

and his royal spouse Carlotta, appears so 
nearly at an end, that we can now dis- 
cuss their merits and demerits without 
prejudice. As the darkness of the night 
is soon forgotten in the brightness of the 





succeeding day, so there are few Ameri- 
cans probably, now that, according to the 
comic prints, “Max is packing his 
trunk,” who hold much malice against 
these would-be national offenders. Car- 
lotta, at least, has shown so much real 
womanhood throughout, that we can 
not withhold our sympathies, however 
we may condemn her cause. 

We say nothing of the terrible afflic- 
tion said to have befallen her of late, 
lest we be led entirely captive by pity, 
and bid justice adieu forever. Grand- 
ness of conception and boldness of exe- 
cution, invariably command an Ameri- 
can’s admiration. Pluck and daring 
are with him the cloaks which cover a 
multitude of sins; and of these garments, 
it must be admitted, Carlotta has such a 
superabundance, that she has been able 
to sport a metaphorical hooped-skirt and 
cover an immense deal of ground. She 
has been the man of the Mexican- 
scheme partnership; even leading the 
wily “ nephew of his uncle.” 

Knowing, perfectly, her part of the 
réle, she went to Mexico laden with all 
the treasures of the most celebrated Pari- 
sian modistes, wherewith to captivate the 
vanity of the luxurious daughters of 
Montezuma. 

But with all her arts, her baits, and 
the seductive attributes of station, she 
did not succeed. She failed, as she had 
failed before, in all her attempts to win 
the cruel hearts of her former Venetian 
and Milanese subjects. There, she stoop- 
ed to every thing; she even entreated, 
begged for their love; but sneers and 
covert threats were all she received in 
return. 

Some years since it was our privilege, 
and we use the word advisedly, to be, 
officially, near the persons of Maximi- 
lian and his amiable consort, who is, in 
every way, a noble-hearted princess. 
Ambitious, it is true, and tenacious of the 
prerogatives of her station, to a ridicu- 
lous degree, yet she is naturally woman- 
ly in feeling, and warm and loving to 
those to whom she attaches herself. A 
false system of court training, for which 
she is not responsible, has been her bane 
through life. 
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There is probably no greater contrast 
in this respect, in the whole catalogue 
of royal couples, than that existing be- 
tween Carlotta and her husband. Brought 
up at a court where the now almost 
obsolete forms that once surrounded 
majesty are still in force, she can never 
sufficiently lay aside the ermine, so as to 
let the woman be seen. 

Carlotta resembles one of those absurd 
pictures which the vulgar accept as true 
to life; in which kings and queens are 
represented as taking their daily prome- 
nade in their royal robes of state with 
their crowns upon their heads. No 
matter how much she stooped, there- 
fore, the knowledge of that condescension 
was visible through it. No matter how 
much her heart was moved, it was the 
royal heart ; shrined on some unattain- 
able throne, and out of the reach alto- 
gether of the common sympathy. The 
exhibition of feeling in which we are 
not allowed to join, becomes simply ab- 
surd when viewed at a distance. Like 
looking at dancers with our ears stopped 
to the music, it excites first our mirth, 
then our disgust. 

Carlotta, as she is lately called, but 
Charlotte, as her name read when we 
first knew this unhappy princess, won 
no hearts. Neither as the head of the 
Lombardo-Venetian vice-royalty nor as 
the Empress of the fabled land of the 
Montezumas. Condescension, French 
gew-gaws, and the most brilliant fétes, 
were alike useless in both cases, and 
humbled and indignant, she is again 
undergoing the penalty of her false sys- 
tem of education. Her position, indeed, 
is a most humiliating one more so than 
any one can imagine without some know- 
ledge of her peculiar connection with 
the imperial family of her husband. 
Suffice to say that she never met with 
even tolerance from any of its mem- 
bers; as for sympathy, she was too 
proud to court it from her equals, though 
she would willingly have accepted it 
from her inferiors, could she have dis- 
covered the secret of its attainment. 
Like a stricken mourner, she refused the 
support of the friendly tree, but sunk to 
the lowly sod, there to pour out her 





tears; and the flinty earth refused even 
to drink them up. 

How painfully humiliating her present 
position is, is clearly shown by an Euro- 
pean correspondent’s account of her late 
arrival in France, and her reception by 
the Empress. How terrible to such a 
woman must the contrast of which he 
speaks have been. She, with her, by 
this time, long out-of-style wardrobe, and 
passé appearance, and the prosperous 
Eugenie, with her brilliant court around 
her, reflecting to a degree the inspira- 
tion in matters relating to the toilet 
which so distinguishes herself. 

Carlotta was never very happy in the 
selection of her toilets, nor did she lay 
much stress upon the importance of dress 
in the ladies of her suite, except when 
she had an object in view, such as cap- 
tivating the vanity of some influential 
sefiorita. 

For evenings she seldom ventured out 
of the humdrum pink or blue satins af- 
fected by tradesmen’s wives and daugh- 
ters. In the matter of lace, her taste 
was exceedingly bad; while few orna- 
ments, and those badly chosen, went to 
relieve the ordinary effect of her toilet. 
It has been said that, for a woman to be 
well dressed, one should not be able 
to recall what color she wore, but 
merely able to say that she looked di- 
vinely. This, if true at all, holds good, 
more especially, in the case of a royal 
personage. For them to select an ordi- 
nary toilet, which may find itself re- 
produced among the company by a half- 
dozen minor personages, is impolitic, to 
say the least. And we remember a 
short-sighted diplomat attempting to dis- 
criminate between a full dozen of pink 
dresses, for one entire evening, at one of 
Carlotta’s féte-balls, to find out to which 
of the dozen he was in duty bound to 
offer his allegiance. He told us at last, 
that he had paid his devoirs to six of 
the twelve beauties in pink, and cut the 
other six dead; but which number the, 
then, archduchess was among, “he 
couldn’t for the life of him tell !” 

But any thing that served to recall 
her royal lineage was seldom wanting. 
Thus, she was seldom without a small 
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coronet on her head, and her gondola 
was sure to be decked with the colors 
of her house (dark-blue,) and surmount- 
ed by the imperial crown, as large as it 
could conveniently be. All honors 
were strictly demanded, and never al- 
lowed to be waived under any circum- 
stances. Rain or shine, the guard had 
to turn out to receive her; the bugles 
sound ; the drums send forth their noisy 
welcome. 

Maximilian, on the contrary, was 
singularly free from all regal assump- 
tion. In dress, he was even careless; 
usually wearing a plain navy uniform, 
hastily thrown on; most frequently but 
half buttoned, and without insignia of 
rank. And while his royal wife was 
sweeping the waters of the Adriatic 
with her blue velvet hangings, and re- 
clining in imperial splendor beneath the 
shadow of her gilded canopy, Max., or 
Ferdinand Max., as he was then called, 
would glide by in his little black gon- 
dola unnoticed on his way to the arsenal, 
where he could be found almost daily, 
standing by the side of some dirt-be- 
grimed workman, receiving a practical 
lesson in mechanics. 

Yet, the vice-regal court at Venice, 
or Milan, as the case happened to be, 
and over which Carlotta presided, like 
its more imperial prototype at Vienna, 
, was very free from restraint the moment 
one had the entrée. 

No court in Europe is so difficult of 
access as that of the imperial, royal, 
apostolical scions of what is erroneously 
known as the House of Hapsburgh— 
that race being extinct. Having been 
once admitted, however, all formality 
is entirely done away with; and at a 
court-ball, or even a court-dinner, one 
might easily imagine himself in the 
salons, or at the luxurious table, of some 
wealthy banker, rather than in the pres- 
ence of royalty. Every thing passes 
off quietly, and is totally devoid of os- 
tentation or useless ceremony. 

The household of the, then, arch- 
duchess Carlotta, was the best regulated 
one that we met with on the Continent, 
if we except that of the old Princess 
Metternich, who supervised every thing 





herself, and who prided herself on be- 
ing the first housekeeper in Europe. Her 
servants were the best trained out of Eng. 
land. Here, we lay comparatively but 
little stress upon the importance of the 
attendance at table; but the bon vivants 
and gourmets of the old world know 
how much of the success of a good 
dinner lies in the way in which it is 
served. Carlotta understood this per- 
fectly. 

In keeping with her other acts, she 
invariably supported a crowd of re- 
tainers, who, on state occasions, in their 
rich liveries of maroon turned up with 
white, completely lined the stairways 
and corridors. The unusual number of 
these retainers, with their dashing liy- 
eries—some select few being in her 
own family livery of blue and silver, in 
contradistinction to the maroon and 
white, her husband’s colors, and the 
still more gorgeous black and gold 
liveries of the House of Austria—made 
a strange contrast to the almost barren 
appearance of the palace itself. This 
was really discreditable to the govern- 
ment, being furnished scantily, and be- 
ing almost totally devoid of works of 
art, and that, too, in a land where art 
becomes a necessity. 

About the private reception chambers, 
Maximilian, who loves pictures, had 
collected a few gems in painting and 
statuary, but for the most part the arch- 
ducal palace presented that grand but 
barren appearance so characteristic of 
every Italian house of any pretension. 
Strange to say, in that land of marvels, 
comfort is found in the least expected 
places. Our experience has been that 
the most luxurious room there appears 
cheerless, while, perhaps, the brick 
hearth and wooden table of the pea- 
sant’s lowly home, would be afloat fairly 
in a sea of sunlight and luxurious com- 
fort. Italy is for the poor man; all her 
gifts to-day are for him. Not to better his 
condition ; not to elevate or to improve, 
but to console. Her atmosphere is in- 
tended to be imbibed continually, and 
while there is nothing more delightful 
than her elastic perfumed air, outside, there 
is possibly nothing more disagreeable 
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than to be shut up within the damp, 
vault-like walls of her old palaces, in 
grand old marble-cased rooms that will 
not be heated from within, and which 
will not admit the sunlight from with- 
out. Of course we speak now of the 
winter season; in summer they are cool 
enough, but it is the coolness of the 
vault. 

Miramar, her husband’s little palace 
by the sea, or Mira-mare, as it should be 
called, was better in very many respects 
than her Venetian home. It was at 
least more comfortable, if not quite so 
grand ; though even it is surpassed by 
the residences of very many English 
and American nabobs. 

It was built by Maximilian in one of 
his extravagant moods, and he built it as 
much as for any other reason, to see 
how rapidly it could be built; at least 
one would suppose so, knowing his pas- 
sion for fast traveling and lightning 
movement in every thing. Night and 
day the workmen never ceased, and on 
the middle of the third month the 
palace reared its graceful form proudly 
against the warm blue sky, completed. 
Gardens, winding walks and fountains 
appeared on the mountain-side as by 
magic, and when the rude peasantry, 
gliding over the calm water on their 
quarterly visit to Trieste, saw before 
them this beautiful and stately pile, 
where all before had been barren, they 
called it Mira-mare,“ the Vision of the 
Sea.” Maximilian hearing this, adopted 
it for the name of his new but already 
loved retirement, and thus humbly arose 
the name since become historical. 

This little palace, so far away from 
any courtly circle, soon became Carlot- 
ta’s real home, in spite of this fact. It 
was lonesome, she had to live there like 
any unambitious noble, yet it was home- 
like, and so her woman’s heart, in spite 
of the sovereign, grew to love it. 

The grander palace at Venice, where 
her station called her, afforded no such 
feeling. 

Built by the French, during their oc- 
cupation, it was, of course, in its appoint- 


ments more modern than the palaces of | 


the old Venetian Signorii; still it was far 
Vou. TL—4, 





from meeting American ideas of comfort. 
But the dining-room was a gem, and the 
dinners and attendance perfection. A 
grand state-dinner went off like a pleas- 
ant party of friends, assembled at a well- 
regulated restaurant. Each guest took 
his seat, apparently without design, as 
it were, and yet one would find that 
every thing had been arranged with con- 
summate skill, so as to place those to- 
gether who were best suited for each 
other’s society, and whose rank in life 
best accorded. This was Carlotta’s 
work, as we soon learned. A few whis- 
pered words to her master of ceremonies 
did it all, and in it she seemed guided 
by an intuition that never failed. 

After dinner the guests retired to one 
of the drawing-rooms, where general 
conversation and occasionally music 
would ensue. The Empress is no musi- 
cian, nor is Maximilian, though several 
members of his family are very accom- 
plished pianists. They are both, however, 
passionately fond of music, and the 
marine band knew but very little rest 
whenever the imperial couple were at 
Venice. Though not a musician, Car- 
lotta manages to entertain her guests 
very delightfully with what may be 
called perhaps the sweetest voice ever 
heard. It is music of itself. Noris the 
subject-matter of her conversation less 
delightful, but range where it will there 
is always something sparkling and fresh, 
that gives what she says a charm it 
never possessed before. Her general 
manner is very English, and as she 
speaks our language like one “to the 
manor born,” one could readily im- 
agine himself on such occasions in a 
London drawing-room rather than listen- 
ing to a French-German princess. Then, 
Carlotta is herself, and the chosen few 
see the true woman through the royal 
robes usually so closely gathered about 
her. If her people could see her thus, 
they must love her! 

We havespoken of the singular freedom 
from restraint at her court, while, at 
least, she was archduchess, This was 
rather the effect of her husband’s teach- 
ings, we fancy, than from her own no- 
tions of right. It reached a remarkable 
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degree for a court. For instance, Car- 
lotta’s only amusement was to get up a 
little dancing-party, and these, strange 
to say, followed immediately after din- 
ner, except on state occasions. To these 
delightful little reinions, intended origi- 
nally for the ladies and gentlemen of 
her household, any gentleman, residing 
in the city, and who had been once in- 
troduced at court, had the entrée ; com- 
ing and going without hesitation or 
invitation, and dancing as freely with 
the archduchess as with any of her maids- 
of-honor. 

She went very seldom to the opera, 
something disagreeable occurring each 
time she went, owing to the unappeas- 
able hatred of the Italians against every 
thing Austrian. At the time of which 
we speak, indeed, she seldom appeared 
in public. The reason of this was a 
scene which has not its parallel, prob- 
ably, in modern times. Not, perhaps, 
since Marie Antoinette was insulted as 
she was being led to the scaffold. So 
gross was the insult offered, on this oc- 
casion, that she could control herself no 
longer, but burst into a flood of agoniz- 
ing tears, in the presence of hundreds 
of spectators, and was carried fainting 
from the scene. Even then, her “pluck” 
showed itself, for with one imperial 
sweep of her eyes she ranged the crowd, 
while the one word “ cowards!” escaped 
her; then overcome with her emotions 
she fainted in her husband’s arms, who 

_ had hastened toward her. 

The gardens, which were attached to 
the palace, and in which this scene 
transpired, had been thrown open to the 
public by the kindness of Maximilian, 
only a short time before. They were 
now immediately railed off again, made 
most private by dense hedges of foliage, 
and only a walk by the sea left for his 
ungrateful people. After that, Carlotta 
was rarely seen by the Venetians, except 
at a distance, reclining in her gondola, 

-on her way to the Lido. There she took 
her bath daily, attended only by her 
ladies-in-waiting, and two footmen, and 
undeterred by the constant threats of as- 
sassination that reached her. 

With all these drawbacks, Venice was 





still a kingdom. There, she was in- 
vested with some of the attributes of 
royalty, and her ambition, though nar- 
rowed, found still some vent. Now 
Venice, even, is gone, and when she re- 
turns to Mira-mare, she goes to meet an 
exile which must be, to her, worse than 
death. She has nothing to hope, nothing 
to live for; she has not the consolation, 
even, of being able to devote her seclu- 
sion to her children, for she is childless. 
If, therefore, we allow our just indigna- 
tion as Americans, to melt in pity for 
one so fallen, we shall but forestall pos- 
terity, by whom her virtues will be 
recognized, and who, while they marvel 
at her romantic life, will declare her the 
most unhappy priacess of modern times. 
F. L. Sarmiento. 





A PERIOD WITHOUT PARALLEL. 


T was the autumn of Eighteen Hun- 

. dred and Forty-eight. The city of 
New York was all aflood with an in- 
coming tide of sojourners from the rural 
regions; for far and wide had spread 
the glad tidings that El Dorado had at 
last been located; that Ophir, newly 
found, was one of the territories lying 
within the limits over which the star- 
spangled banner was long to wave. 

The flame needed no fanning and no 
fuel ; but fanning and fuel were given it 
by the press in innumerable issues, reg- 
ular and extra, synopses of whose con- 
tents were placarded on bulletins at the 
office-doors, where men, women and 
children jostled each other for priority 
of perusal; while urchins, tender in 
years, but tough in texture, dwarfs in di- 
mensions, but stentors in screaming, lug- 
ged big bundles of the newly-printed pa- 
pers far away up-town, making the streets 
ring with the shouts in which they di- 
vulged just enough of the news to incite 
purchasers to buy the privilege of detail- 
ed perusal. 

Young men grew frantic, and unable 
to pursue the routine of toil with which 
but yesterday they were content and 
hopeful. Elders were besought for 
means of reaching the country where 
riches could be had by all; entreaties 
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which those wiseacres vainly strove to 
silence by small scraps of wisdom from 
their experience. In these endeavors of 
the ancients to check youthfui importu- 
nities, crafty use was made of the delu- 
sions recorded in history as “ Bubbles,” 
and mention was frequent of South Sea, 
Mississippi and Darien. 

But the ancients were in the minority, 
and shared the fate that is usually ac- 
corded parties that are outnumbered. 
No one could deny the justice of their 
views; but ¢Aés was an exceptional case. 
It was undeniable that no yield of gold 
yet known in any mining locality could 
give to so large a number of emigrants a 
total corresponding to the aggregate of 
even the most moderate hopes. But 
this was an exceptional case ; this was 
a discovery of something new under the 
sun. And, looking back from to-day, 
the chronicler hereof is by no means cer- 
tain that the issue failed to prove that 
the youngsters were right. He is strong- 
ly inclined to the opinion that, though 
worsted in the argument, they were tri- 


umphant in the event; though theoret- 


ically wrong, they were practically 
right. 

Straightway the shopkeepers fell into 
the flood, and swam steadily with the 
current. Forthwith awning-posts and 
sign-posts bore fruit for which no seed 
had been sown and were brilliant with 
blossoms that had never been in bud. 
It was marvelous to the common mind 
to note how many were the articles that 
were thus placarded as indispensable to 
the adventurer bound for El Dorado, and 
how readily he could procure them at 
the emporium of Messrs. So-and-So. But 
he must beware of a spurious article 
such as was displayed around the cor- 
ner by Watts, Izname & Co., with which 
many ignorant persons had already been 
deceived. 

Equally marvelous to the common 
mind was the discovery that the sub- 
stance over whose school-book name 
every child’s tongue had stumbled while 
the article itself was being munched as 
a forbidden luxury between its teeth, 
was to a California outfit a material in- 
dispensably requisite. Of course “the 





intelligent reader has already divined ” 
that the substance alluded to is India- 
rubber. And were the chronicler to 
make choice, as a matter of space occu- 
pied, between enumerating articles into 
which it was asserted that India-rubber 
could be usefully made, and a statement 
of things into which it could not be use- 
fully made, the decision would woefully 
puzzle him. 

It was a case of the blind deluding 
the blind! Ignorant of the needs of the 
California adventurer as were the shop- 
keepers, not less ignorant were their 
customers. Out of this commercial 
chaos, however, there was evolved: one 
good thing — one article eminently fit 
for the purpose to which it was deyot- 
ed. Hail, California hat! Pilgrims in 
the Path of Empire did not need a seer 
from Hungary to prove to them thy com- 
fort and convenience ! 

How to get to the Land of Promise 
in the shortest space of time, was the 
problem which occupied the multitude; 
a problem whose solution was modified 
to the consideration of the majority of 
inquirers by that other problem, How 
to get there in the cheapest way. But 
the great bulk of the community went 
about the now doubly dull and thank- 
less task of bread-winning with their 
thoughts gloomily distraught by the ut- 
terly unsolvable problem of, How to get 
there at all! 

Yet the ways of going presented by 
enterprising merchants were many and 
various, and the price demanded was in 
many instances low—so low, indeed, as 
to preclude the possibility of fair con- 
sideration being given for the amount. 
Here was the good ship Apelles, of eight 
hundred tons burihen, ready for charter 
or for sale to a company raising a certain 
amount of money. Those who availed 
themselves of this opportunity would be 
spared all the mishaps attendant on other 
enterprises for the same destination. For 
the Apelles could sail right up into the 
Gold Region! The fortunate passengers 
could anchor her in one of the gold- 
bearing rivers, where she would serve 
them asa domicil during the few weeks 
which would be occupied in amassing 
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the wealth that was to be the lot of each 
and all. 

And here was the clipper-schooner 
Mercury, warranted to make the passage 
from port to port in ninety days at 
farthest. Any one conversant with the 
prevalent weather on the Pacific Coast 
could see the reason why. It would be 
necessary to “ beat up” from the Equator 
to the latitude of San Francisco. And 
what chance would a square-rigged ves- 
sel stand in such work against a flying 
“ fore-and-after” like the Mercury? “A 
word to the wise,” etc. 

But why try the long, tedious and 
needless voyage around the Horn, when 
there were several other plans more 
promising and equally certain? Here 
was Captain Dick Dareall, the celebrated 
and well-known Texan ranger, ready to 
pilot a party across the Plains for his 
horse, equipment and rations. The cost 
at the outset to each man would be con- 
siderable. But it would be an invest- 
ment rather than an outlay. The mules, 
wagons, etc., could be sold on arrival in 
the mines at a fabulous figure. And 
then the camp-life and other experiences 
of the journey, would be invaluable as 
an apprenticeship, hardening those who 
went through it to the coming toil of a 
miner’s life. Best of all, there was the 
excitement of hunting, etc., on the route. 
Who knew but fe might kill a buffalo 
or a grizzly bear, or meet with real, red 
Indians? Who would choose the pent, 
monotonous six-months’ life on a ship, 
when he could reach the gold-region in 
half the time, riding gaily over the free, 
fresh prairies ? 

And for those who liked their travel 
“ mixed,” there were the two Isthmus 
routes. Twenty or twenty-five days to 
Chagres or San Juan. One day’s canoe- 
navigation. One day on mule-back. 
Then the calm Pacific. Then a swift 
bark’s prow parted placid seas till the 
Golden Gate was entered. And there 
you were! How easy it seemed—in 
prospect ! 

The period proved that hope, no less 
than misery, loves company. The Cali- 
fornia adventurers massed into associa- 


Me, tions as naturally as though individual 





action were impossible. There was a 
universal faith in the potency of combi- 
nation, which had its reaction a few years 
later in a general skepticism as to the 
availability of combinations in working 
placer diggings. 

The papers overflowed with advertise- 
ments from enterprising young men with- 
out means addressed to enterprising old 
men with means. The extent to which 
these aspiring youths were ready to mort- 
gage their future for the bare chance of 
setting foot in Ophir was only exceeded 
by the extent of the demands of the 
graybeards who advanced the capital 
necessary for such achievement. It is, 
perhaps, well for the parties to these con- 
tracts, that the majority of the agree- 
ments were never fulfilled. Better for 
one party in this world, better for the 
other inthe next. For never was Labor 
so completely the slave of Capital as it 
was made by many of the agreements 
under which money was advanced to 
enable young men to reach California in 
the year immediately succeeding the 
great gold discovery. Perhaps the period 
which followed gave labor its revenge 
in placing its master at its mercy; for 
never was manual toil so bounteously 
rewarded in its money price as in the 
Golden State in that period which so well 
deserves the title of the golden decade. 

And necessity gave birth to invention 
in aid of the enterprising emigrants. At 
once there appeared in the market 
numberless pieces of mechanism more or 
less complicated and ingenious, the 
originators and venders of each of which 
claimed that it was the most perfect of 
all arrangements for extracting the pre- 
cious metal from soil or matrix with or 
without quicksilver. Some of these 
were vibratory, others pendulatory, some 
rotary at high speed, others rotary at 
low speed, some working on centripetal 
principles, others operating in obedience 
to centrifugal force. The models of all 
worked well, using shot as the material 
to be eliminated in the absence of parti- 
cles of gold. But it is the opinion of 
good judges, that not one in a hundred 
of the cumbrous, complicated gold-sav- 
ing machines that were shipped from 
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New York to California ever reached 
the mines. Some were thrown over- 
board to lighten laboring ships. Some, 
condemned upon arrival, found their fate 
in adding to the “ made land,” by which 
the harbor of San Francisco has been 
well-nigh ruined ; others met divers and 
diverse fates, all unforeseen by their con- 
structors and purchasers; but not one 
ever went into successful operation in 
diggings wet or dry, on bar or flat, in 
guich or tunnel. The simple rocker, 
tom and sluice were soon devised, and 
readily and generally adopted. 

There was an almost universally-pre- 
valent dread that the great news was 
too good to be true. Few said so, ex- 
cept those who would gladly go but 
were unable. These sought to assuage 
their disappointment by declaring the 
grapes to be sour. But many had mis- 
givings that were never uttered, that the 
news was greatly exaggerated, and even 
when corroboratory intelligence arrived, 
there were not a few who, convinced of 
the truth of the news, passed sleepless 
nights, pending their impatient prepara- 
tions for departure, from their anxiety, 
lest, befure they should be able to gather 
the golden harvest, the labor of others 
earlier in the field would in its fruit so 
reduce the value of the king of metals 
that its possession in abundance would 
no longer be wealth; perhaps be no 
more precious than equal weight in lead 
or iron. For it was a time when the 
general excitement ran close to crazi- 
ness; as well it might. 

It was a sad time for women: maids, 
wives and mothers. Sad for those whose 
male kindred had resolved to go; sad 
for those who feared at each home- 
coming of a dear husband, son or brother, 
or at each visit of a lover, to hear that 
he too had caught the prevalent distem- 
per; saddest for those who saw young 
hearts bowed down by repressed ambi- 
tion, blasted hope and fruitless energy ; 
young hearts, whose despondency was 
only varied. by the torturing stimulus of 
envy at witnessing on every side others 
no more capable, but more fortunate in 
gaining opportunity. 

Such was the picture present at the 





starting-point—a picture only less anom- 
alous than that visible at the goal. 

On the shore of a mighty bay there 
had sprung into being, as it were in a 
night, a great city—great in extent of 
surface and number of population, rather 
than in architectural qualities; for in 
truth its edifices were but rude structures 
of clapboard and canvas. The most 
pretentious of these buildings were those 
occupied as drinking and gambling 
saloons. The imterior decorations and 
furnishing of these displayed a splendor 
in marked contrast with the rude ex- 
terior and surroundings; and a contrast 
no less remarkable was afforded by a 
comparison of the French and German 
gamblers and their attendants with the 
rude, reckless crowd of customers that 
sought diversion and relaxation in these 
resorts. At some of the tables gamblers 
from New Orleans dealt the well-known 
southwestern game of faro; at others 
swarthy Mexicans tempted the unwary 
with a “lay-out” at monte. Ata few 
tables (and these proved most attractive) 
women displaying all the devices of the 
toilet and with faces that were ever- 
smiling, presided over games decided 
by throws of dice, and manifested a 
courage and persevering industry in the 
pursuit of their calling, marvelous to 
witness. And at one of the tables 
where roulette was the game, a child 
less than ten years of age, fuir in face 
and innocent in mien, was the magnet 
that held dozens of bearded men, habit- 
ually rough in word and deed, quiet as 
lambs while their golden “ounces” 
flowed from their buckskin bags to the 
gambler’s till in a stream, rapid and 
regular in its current. 

If ever the characteristics of a city 
justified the coining of such a word, 
then might San Francisco in the fall of 
“forty-nine ” have been justly termed a 
“cosmopolis.” It would have been 
hard to name a nation one of whose 
sons could have been placed in its streets 
for an hour’s walk without meeting a 
countryman. Amid the clash of tongues 
that filled the air, it seemed as if no one 
could feel himself native, so heterogeneous 
were the sounds, so abundant the foreign 
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elements that assailed the ear. Nor was 
the eye less distraught by novelty and 
contradiction. Here a half-naked Kan- 
aka jostled a Greek sailor ; there a Cor- 
nish miner ordered his dinner of a Chinese 
waiter in a “ French restaurant,’ where 
host and hostess were Italians. 

The contrasts in morals were no less 
notable than those in manners. The Sab- 
bath day was only remarkable by out- 
door divine service, celebrated on the 
Plaza by a minister whose exhortations 
began without a congregation, but ended 
in the midst of a crowd, orderly by very 
force of the religious reverence native 
to the American character, which was 
then and there predominant from various 
reasons. Yet, around this very same 
Plaza, the drinking and gambling saloons 
were, at the same time, open, and in 
full operation. The minister’s wife, a 


lady of true Christian culture, aided her 
husband’s work, by raising her voice in 
songs of praise. In the intervals be- 
tween the verses of the hymns, strains 
of secular music, vocal and instrumental, 
were plainly audible from the dens of vice 


with which the square was surrounded. 

It seemed as though the extremes of 
civilization met in the City of the Bay, 
at the pericd I strive to picture. The 
westérn farmer, fresh from the “ Plains,” 
saw here, for the first time, an opportu- 
nity to woo the fickle goddess in an 
enterprise needing neither strength nor 
skill. Amid the glare of brilliant lamps, 
the glitter of gilded furniture, the flashing 
of mammoth mirrors, the soothing sounds 
of music, courtly men invited him to try 
his fortune, some offering him an oppor- 
tunity at one description of game, others 
proffering the same chances at another. 
There was, technically speaking, little 
foul play attempted; for, among the 
heterogeneous hordes that swarmed 
these saloons, were men, rough in guise, 
and rustic in aspect, who had been in 
“ Orleans,” in Texas, and in Mexico. 
Knowing this, and knowing, too, that 
with these men a dispute was but a 
word and a shot, and the shot one that 
needed not to be repeated, the gamblers 
were wary, and played without “ advan- 
tage.” 


For men not merely universally went 
armed, but paraded their arms publicly, 
usually revolvers, slung on a belt at the 
waist. Each man, valuing his own life 
at little, came to be reckless in his re- 
gard for the life of his neighbor. It 
was no unusual thing for one who had 
sustained a slight from an acquaintance 
to declare his intention to “shoot him 
on sight.” If any one new to such 
a state of things, inquired why such a 
one manifested such watchfulness, the 
nonchalant reply was made, “O! he’s 
gunning for somebody,” sometimes men- 
tioning the name of the hunted one, 
sometimes avoiding its mention. 

Yet all these men had strong home 
ties; all of them cherished fond do- 
mestic memories. The mail steamer 
arrived once a month. The mails were 
usually delivered on the day succeeding 
the steamer’s arrival. Long before 
dawn on that day, dozens of men might 
be seen to rise from the ground in the 
vicinity of the post-office, and with the 
blankets that had formed their bed 
hanging from the shoulders, form in 
line at the post-office window, a portal 
which was not open for several hours 
later, and where the service was so tardy, 
that many were forced to wait some nine 
or ter hours before their turn came. It 
was especially pitiful in the rainy season 
to see the steadiness with which these 
men would work, drenched and hungry, 
for a chance to hear from home, and the 
downcast air with which they would 
turn away at the reply, “ No letters for 
you.” Not a few would despairingly 
dispute the dictum of the clerk, and in- 
sist on handling and inspecting the pile 
of letters for themselves, a request that 
the clerk ran no slight risk in refusing, 
however courteously. 

Men in business, whose letters re- 
quired speedy reply, but whose time was 
indeed money in those days, were wont 
to hire men to stand in line for them, 
and, in some instances, prior places in 
line are said to have been sold for sev- 
eral golden ‘‘ ounces” (doubloons.) 

The period was intensely democratic. 
*The alcalde (mayor) of the city, did not 





disdain to lose his peso (silver dollar) at 
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the side of a shivering greaser, whose 
shirtlessness was only half concealed by 
his closely-hugged sarape ; and there are 
those who assert, that they have not 
only seen a judge of the Supreme Court 
joining in the “ stag” (exclusively male) 
dances, prevalent in the pot-houses of 
the period, but have witnessed that func- 
tionary staggering through a galop with 
a siren from the Australian penal col- 
onies, afterwards escorting that damsel 
to the adjacent bar, and partaking of a 
potent beverage in her company. 

It was a period when physical labor 
was king. If you were strong, there 
was only one thing that could prevent 
your becoming rich—lack of power to 
keep what you had the power to get. 
If you had, besides strength, skill in us- 
ing.that strength—the mastery of tools 
in working wood or iron—right royally 
were you repaid for all exertion. It is 
true, outlay was heavy, but not propor- 
tionally so; and he who chose to ex- 
ercise self-denial in personal desires, 
gathered a full harvest of fruit for the 
seed sown. 

But brains were at a discount. He 
who had mastered mathematics and 
grasped geometry found it easier to solve 
a problem of Euclid than to earn a 
dinner. It was sad to see multitudes of 
such as these going vainly about the 
streets in search of something which 
they were capable of doing. A favorite 
refuge for this class was the position of 
waiter in the eating-houses. It is a note- 
worthy fact, that so marked was the 
contrast between the bearing of these 
men and the duties of the position 
they filled, that by common consent 
such servitors were invariably styled 
“ steward,” that being considered a more 
dignified designation than ‘“ waiter.” 
This peculiarity was noticeable all along 
the north Pacific coast, in ports and on 
steamships, until a very recent period. 
Its prevalence was partly due to the im- 
patience of the men at being placed in 
a situation galling to their pride, but I 
think it was mainly owing to a desire 
on the part of the mass of travelers to 
spare the sensitiveness of the unfortu- 
nate, and was but a manifestation of the 





“ wondrous kindness ” of a “ fellow feel- 
ing.” 

San Francisco was not the only 
“mushroom city” of this period. To- 
ward the north sprung up Sacramento, 
on the banks of the river -bearing that 
name. To the south, on an arm of the 
San Joaquin, rose Stockton. These 
cities presented fewer salient characteris- 
tics than the Bay City, because their 
denizens were briefer in their sojourn, 
and less cosmopolitan in their character 
than those who made up the population 
of San Francisco. If there was any 
quality pervading the hordes that gather- 
ed in these neighborhoods it was that in- 
describable something which to an expert 
exposes the western man, as far as he can 
be seen or heard, and which Winthrop 
has come very near expressing in the de- 
scription of a “ Pike,” which occurs in one 
of his books located in the Northwest. 

Yet on the banks of the placid Sacra- 
mento, once clear, but evermore to be 
turbid from the miners’ toil, pestilence, 
in the summer of “ forty-nine,” did a work 
which in its dread total has never been 
chronicled, and can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. There cholera and dysentery 
united to strike down strong and weak 
alike. There men sickened and died in 
their tents, lonely and untended ; in many 
cases their disease and demise only made 
known when time had made their neigh- 
borhood intolerable to their fellows. 
But on the description of such phases of 
the period as these it is neither pleasure 
nor profit to dwell. 

How to these two cities there came a 
little later a fate in which even the sudden- 
ness of their creation was outdone by the 
swiftness of their destruction. How, 
rising again, they were again smitten 
down, the one by fire the other by al- 
ternate fire and flood. How the industry 
and energy of the people triumphed 
over calamity and achieved a physical 
victory. How mural evils beset the peo- 
ple and tried them sorely, until they rose 
in quasi-revolution and achieved regene- 
ration. All these were part and parcel 
of the history of the period of which I 
write, and combine to make it memor- 
able. EH. C. Williston. 
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THE STILTS OF GOLD. 


} RS. MACKEREL sat in her little room, 
iti Back of her husband's grocery-store, 
Trying to see through the evening gloom, 
To finish the baby’s pinafore. 
She stitched away with a steady hand, 
Though her heart was sore to the very core, 
To think of the troublesome little band, 
(There were seven or more,) 
And the trowsers, frocks, and aprons they wore, 
Made and mended by her alone. 
“* Slave, slave |’ she said, in a mournful tone, 
“ And let us slave, and contrive, and fret, 
I don’t suppose we shall ever get 








A little home which is all our own, 
With my own front-door 
Apart from the store, 
And the smell of fish and tallow no more.” 


These words to herself she sadly spoke, 

Breaking the thread from the last-set stitch, 
When Mackerel into her presence broke— 

“ Wife, we’re— we're — we're, wife, wo’re — 

we're rich /” 
“* We rich! ha, ha! I’d like to see; 
T'll pull your hair if you’re fooling me.” 

“Oh, don’t, love, don’t! the letter is here— 
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You can read the news for yourself, my dear. 
The one who sent you that white crape shawl— 
There'll be no end to our gold—he’s dead ; 
You know you always would call him stingy, 
Because he didn’t invite us to Injy ; 
And I am his only heir, *tis said. 
A million of pounds, at the very least, 
And pearls and diamonds, likely, beside !”’ 
Mrs. Mackerel’s spirits rose like yeast— 
“ How lucky I married you, Mac.,”’ she cried. 
Then the two broke forth into frantic glee. 
A customer, hearing the strange commotion, 
Peeped into the little back-room, and he 
Was seized with the very natural notion 
That the Mackerel family had gone insane ; 
So he ran away with might and main. 
Mac. shook his partner by both her hands; 
They dance, they giggle, they laugh, they stare; 
And now, on his head the grocer stands, 
Dancing a jig with his feet in air— 
Remarkable feat for a man of his age, 
Who never had danced upon any stage 
But the High-Bridge stage, when he sat on top, 
And whose green-room had been a green-grocer’s 
shop. 
But that Mrs. Mac. should perform so well, 
Is not very strange, if the tales they tell 
Of her youthful days have any foundation. 
But let that pass with her former life— 
An opera-girl may make a good wife, 
If she happens to get such a nice situation. 


A million pounds of solid gold 
One would have thought would have crushed 
them dead ; 
But, dear, they bobbed, and courtesied, and 
rolled 
Like a couple of corks to a plummet of lead. 





“Twas enough the soberest fancy to tickle 

To see the two Mackerels in such a pickle! 
“Gold! gold /’’ cried Mac., ** I can sell it all 
At a dollar eighty, at least, on Wall. 

Don’t you see, my dear, it will nearly double? 
Them ile men’s wells may bile and bubble ; 
The ile we've struck is an Injin isle !” 

Which pun made the wife of his bosom smile. 


It was three o’clock when they got to bed; 

Even then through Mrs. Mackerel’s head 

Such gorgeous dreams went whirling away, 

** Like a Catharine-wheel,” she declared next day, 
‘* That her brain seemed made of sparkles of fire, 
Shot off in spokes, with a ruby tire.” 


Mrs. Mackerel had ever been 
One of the upward-tending kind, 
Regarded by husband and by kin 
As a female of very ambitious mind. 
It had fretted her long and fretted her sore 
To live in the rear of the grocery-store, 
And several times she was heard to say 
She would sell her soul for a year and a day 
To the King of Brimstone, Fire, and Pitch, 
For the power and pleasure of being rich. 


Now her ambition had scope to work— 

Riches, they say, are a burden at best ; 
Her onerous burden she did not shirk, 

But carried it all with commendable zest ; 
Leaving her husband with nothing in life 
But to smoke, eat, drink, and obey his wife. 
She built a house with a double front-door, 

A marble house in the modern style; 
With silver planks in the entry floor, 

And carpets of extra-magnificent pile. 
And in the hall, in the usual manner, 

“ A statue,” she said, “ of the chased Diana; 
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Though who it was chased her, or whether they 
Caught her or not, she could, really, not say.” 
A carriage with curtains of yellow satin— 
A coat-of-arms with these rare devices : 
“ A mackerel sky and the starry Pisces—” 
And underneath, in the purest fish-Latin, 

Tf fishibus flyabus 

They may reach the skyabus / 


Yet it was not in common affairs like these 
She showed her original powers of mind; 
Her soul was fired, her ardor inspired, 
To stand apart from the rest of mankind; 
“To be A Nosone,” her husband said ; 
At which she turned very angrily red, 
For she couldn’t endure the remotest hint 
Of the grocery-store, and the mackerels in’t. 
Weeks and months she plotted and planned 
To raise herself from the common level ; 
Apart from even the few to stand 
Who'd hundreds of thousands on which to 
revel. 
Her genius, at last, spread forth its wings— 
Stilts, golden stilts, are the very things— 
“T’ll walk on stilts,”” Mrs. Mackerel cried, 
In the hight of her overtowering pride. 
Her husband timidly shook his head ; 
But she did not care—‘*‘ For why,” as she said, 
** Should the owner of more than a million pounds 
Be going the rounds 
On the very same grounds 
As those low people, she couldn't tell who, 
They might keep a shop for all she knew ?” 


She had a pair of the articles mado, 

Of solid gold, gorgeously overlaid 

With every culor of precious stone 

Which ever flashed in the Indian zone. 

She privately practiced many a day, 
Before she ventured from home at all; 

She had lost her girlish skill, and they say 
That she suffered many a fearful fall ; 

But pride is stubborn, and she was bound 


On her golden stilts to go around, 

Three feet, at least, from the plebeian ground, 
*Twas an exquisite day, 
In the month of May, 

That the stilts came out for a promenade; 
Their first entree 

Was made on the shilling side of Broadway: 

The carmen whistled, the boys went mad, 

The omnibus-drivers their horses stopped, 

The chestnut roaster his chestnuts dropped, 

The popper of corn no longer popped ; 

The daintiest dandies deigned to stare, 

And even the heads of women fair 

Were turned by the vision meeting them there, 

The stilts they sparkled and flashed and shone 

Like the tremulous lights of the frigid zone, 

Crimson and yellow and sapphire and green, 

Bright as the rainbows in summer seen ; 

While the lady she strode along between 

With a majesty too supremely serene 

For any thing du¢ an American queen. 

A lady with jewels superb as those, 

And wearing such very expensive clothes, 

Might certainly do whatever she chose; 

And thus, in despite of the jeering noise, 

And the frantic delight of the little boys, 

The stilts were a very decided success. 

The creme de la creme, paid profoundest atten- 
tion ; 

The merchants’ clerks bowed in such wild excess, 

When she entered their shops, that they strained 
their spines, 

And afterward went into rapid declines. 

The papers, next day, gave her flattering men- 
tion : 

“The wife of our highly-esteemed fellow-citizen, 

A. Mackerel, of Codfish square in this city, 
Scorning French fashions, herself has hit on one 
So very piquant and stylish and pretty, 
We trust our fair friends will consider it treason 
Not to walk upon stilts, by the close of the sea- 
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In vain was the envy of Mrs. Shoddy, 

Who'd reigned supreme in a Paris “‘tilter ;” 
She suddenly found herself nobody, 

Walked coolly down by the golden-stilter. 
Even the proud Mrs. Oolong—she 

Who’s husband monopolized trade in tea— 
Was made to feel that her China “set” 

Had been outshone by a brighter yet. 


Mrs. Mackerel, now, was never seen 

Out of her chamber, day or night, 
Unless her stilts were along; her mien 

Was very imposing from such a hight 

It imposed upon many a dazzled wight, 
Who snuffed the perfume floating down 
From the rustling folds of her gorgeous gown, 
But never could smell turough these bouquets 

The fishy odor ot former days. 
She went on her golden stilts to pray, 

Which never became her better than then, 
When her murmuring lips were heard to say, 
“Thank God, I am not as my fellow-men!”’ 
Her pastor loved—as a pastor might— 

This house that was built on a golden rock; 
He pointed it out as a shining light 

To the lesser lambs of his fleecy flock. 

The stilts were a help to the church, no doubt, 

They kindled its eelf-expiring embers, 

So that before the season was ont 
It gained a dozen “ influential *’ members, 


Mrs. Mackerel gave a superb soiree, 
Standing on stilts to receive her guests ; 
The gas-lights mimicked the glowing day 
So well, that the birds, in their flowery nests, 
Almost burst their beautiful breasts, 
Trilling away their beautiful stories 
In Mrs. Mackerel’s conservatories. 
She received on stilts ; a distant bow 
Was all the loftiest could attain— 
Though some of her friends she did allow 
To kiss the hem of her jeweled train. 
One gentleman screamed himself quite hoarse 
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Requesting her to dance; which of course, 
Couldn't be done on stilts, as she 
Hallooed down to him rather scornfully. 


The fact is, when Mackerel kept a shop, 
His wife was very fond of a hop ; 

And now, as the music swelled and rose, 
She felt a tingling in her toes, 

A restless, tickling, funny sensation 
Which didn’t agree with her exaltation. 


When the maddened music was at its hight, 
And the waltz was wildest—behold, a sight! 
The stilts began to hop and twirl 
Like the saucy feet of the ballet-girl, 
And their haughty owner through the air, 
Was spin, spin, spinning everywhere. 
Everybody got out cf the way 
To give the dangerous stilts fair play. 
In every corner, at every door, 
With faces looking like unfilled blanks, 
They watched the stilts at their airy pranks, 
Giving them, unrequested, the floor. 
They never had glittered so bright before ; 
The light it flew in flashing splinters 
Away from those burning, revolving centers ; 
While the gems on the lady’s flying skirts 
Gave out their light in jets and spirts. 
Poor Mackerel gazed in mute dismay 
At this unprecedented display: 
“ Oh, stop, love, stop!” he cried at last ; 
But she only flew more wild and fast, 
While the flutes and fiddles, bugle and drum, 
Followed aa if their time had come. 


She went at such a bewilderiyg pace 

Nobody saw the lady’s face, 

But only a ring of emerald light 

From the crown she wore on that fatal night. 
Whether the stilts were propelling her, 

Or she the stilts, none could #ver. 

Around and around the magnificent hall 
Mrs. Mackerel! danced at her own grand ball. 
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“* As the twig is bent the tree's inclined ;” 
This must have been a case in kind. 
“ What's in the blood will sometimes show—” 
*Round and around the wild stilts go. 
It had been whispered many a time 
That when poor Mac. was in his prime 
Keeping that little retail store, 
He had fallen in love with a ballet-girl, 
Who gave up fame‘s entrancing whirl 
To be his own, and the world’s no more. 
She made him a faithful, prudent wife— 
Ambitious, however, all her life. 
Could it be that the soft, alluring waltz 
Had carried her back to a former age, 
Making her memory play her false, 
Till she dreamed herself on the gaudy stage ? 
Her crown a tinsel crown—her guests 
The pit that gazed with praise and jests? 


“ Pride,” they say, “‘ must have a fall—”’ 
Mrs. Mackerel was very proud— 

And now she danced at her own grand ball, 
While the music swelled more fast and loud. 


The gazers shuddered with mute affright, 

For the stilts burned now with a blueish light, 
While a glimmering, phosphorescent glow 
Did ont of the lady’s garments fiow. 





And what was that very peculiar smell ? 
Fish, or brimstone? No one could tell. 
Stronger and stronger the odor grew, 
And the stilts and the lady burned more blue; 
"Round and around the long saloon, 
While Mackerel gazed in a partial swoon, 
She approached the throng, or circled from it, 
Witb a flaming train like the last great comet; 
Till at length the crowd 
All groaned aloud, 
For her exit she made from her own grand ball 
Out of the window, stilts and all. 


None of the guests can really say 

How she looked when she vanished away. 
Some declared that she carried sail 

On a flying fish with a lambent tail ; 

And some are sure she went out of the room 
Riding her stilts like a witch a broom, 

While a phosphorent odor followed her track : 
Be this aa it may, she never came back. 


Since then, her friends of the gold-fish fry 
Are in a state of unpleasant suspense, 
Afraid, that unless they unselfishly try 
To make better use of their dollars and sense, 
To chasten their pride, and their manners mend, 
They may meet a similar shocking end. 
Mrs. M. V. Victor. 
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OUR NEW HOUSE. 


EW it was to us, though ancient 
enough certainly, in itself. Old Mr. 
Brainerd, the builder, had lived in it not 
far from fifty years, until one was nearly 
as full of whims and oddities as the 
other, and that is no small thing to say, 
for I suppose cousin Gilbert Brainerd 
must have been one of the most eccentric 
people in the world. 

He had never married, in consequence 
of some love disappointment, it was sup- 
posed, though nothing was known for cer- 
tain about that. any more than most of 
his affairs, for he was remarkably reserv- 
ed. At any rate, when he was about 
twenty-seven he gave up all intercourse 
with the world, and selecting the quiet- 
est spot that could be found, built this 
house, in which he lived alone with his 
servants, scarcely leaving the grounds 
until he was carried out from them to his 
grave. Not that my memory reaches 
back to that early period; but I seem to 
realize all from the stories of my mother, 
whose home, until her marriage, was in 
that very village, and who, child as she 
was, was too strongly impressed for for- 
getfulness by the building of the squire’s 
great house and all the gossip about it 
and its master. 

But Iam wrong in saying that he lived 
all alone with his servants. For the last 
sixteen years or so his adopted son and 
reputed heir, Arthur Brainerd, had been 
a member of the family. Precisely who 
the boy was no one knew, for no one in 
the village or near it was ever the old 
man’s confidant; but public opinion had 
settled it that he was the child of a rela- 
tive, and future possessor of the squire’s 
great wealth. In this latter belief, how- 
ever, public opinion erred, for, in the last 
year of Mr. Brainerd’s life, Arthur 
went away and did not return, leaving 
his benefactor quite alone. Here again 
curiosity was baffled ; there were rumors 
among the servants of high words con- 
cerning some unknown cause of dispute, 
but no one doubted that the young man 
would come back to make up the quar- 
rel. Yet as the weeks went on he did 
not come, nor ever any word from him, 





until finally death came, laying the old 
man to rest, and snatching forever from 
his adopted son the riches so long des- 
tined for him. 

Why in the world cousin Gilbert 
should have left his money to us, I 
could not imagine. We were slightly 
related, it is true, but in those old days 
when my mother had lived in the same 
village, he had never seemed to notice 
her, and she had no thought but that 
her very existence was forgotten. There 
she was wrong, it appeared ; however, we 
were too delighted with results to be 
over-particular as to causes. Never did 
fortune come in better time. Mamma’s 
feebleness needed more luxuries than 
our “ decent poverty ” could afford, even 
with the help of the pittance earned by 
Laura’s music and my drawing. So 
this money was a perfect godsend. 

Laura was my elder sister. There 
were only three of us, but I verily 
believe we had love enough for a hun- 
dred. Papa I could not remember, but 
we had his living likeness, so mamma 
said, in our beautiful Laura. He died 
when I was yet a baby, leaving his wife 
two children to educate on a very small 
income, which she somehow managed, 
with the most patient economy, to render 
sufficient for our needs, until she herself 
grew feeble, through over care and exer- 
tion, I suppose. Then all the old shifts 
could not make both ends meet, and, 
for aught I know, we might all have 
gone to the alms-house, had we not been 
able to earn a trifle for ourselves. But 
this went terribly against mamma’s pride, 
not to say love. Never can I forget the 
look her face wore, when, clasping the 
letter that contained news of the bequest, 
her hands trembling, her eyes feverishly 
bright, she said, “No more work for 
my little Josie, my beautiful Laura.” 

Laura always was her mother’s favor-, 
ite. If that could trouble me I should 
have worn myself out with fretting, it 
was so very evident; but I never did 
mind—partly, I suppose, because I my- 
self loved her so dearly, and partly be- 
cause I really could not worry, let me 
try ever so hard ; it was not in my nature, 
you see. She was a thousand times 
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more beautiful, too. Tall and somewhat 
stately, a perfect blonde, with straightly- 
cut features, clear, calm, violet eyes, a 
complexion beyond description, and 
waves of hair whose flaxen fairness al- 
most yulgarized a warmer tint—oh, it 
seems to me there are no more such 
women as my sister Laura. I knew 
well enough there was no comparison to 
be made between us, and so, never mak- 
ing one, never suffered from it. I had 
no need, either, to be unhappy on that 
score. If I was smaller, darker, every 
way more ordinary, I had my own at- 
tractions for all that, and, without vanity, 
I truly believe, out of any ten men, 
nine would have sought me rather than 
her. She was too high above the com- 
mon level, a living statue to be worship- 
ed without undue familiarity : 
“A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair!’ 

While I—well, I was just a mortal; a 
capricious girl to be teased and coaxed 
and petted—and loved, or some of them 
were terrible flatterers. But then that 
tenth man would mareh past me straight 
to her shrine, content to adore there his 
life long, as unconscious of my humble 
presence as if it had been blotted out 
from the earth. So her beauty found its 
revenge. 

I came to these sage conclusions after 
we received our legacy, for before that 
time neither of us had much leisure or 
opportunity to be admired. But after 
fate had transferred us to a sphere for 
which I take the liberty of thinking that 
we were better fitted, I did not lack the 
chance of making these comparisons. 
Indeed, as well own here as anywhere, 
that, before we had lived many months 
in our new house, I, Josie Stewart, had 
promised to become Josie Kennedy, a 
name Walter declared every way prefer- 
able; but then you know he may not 
have been quite unprejudiced. As for 
Laura, in spite of so much admiration, 
she was Laura Stewart still, as, to my 
thinking, she might have remained to 
the end of the chapter, before finding 
any one worthy of so much goodness 
and beauty. 

Well, when we first went into our new 





house we were happy as the summer day 
islong. We delighted in exploring it, ran- 
sacking thoroughly every nvok and 
cranny, of which there were plenty, 
heaven knows, and appropriating accord- 
ing to fancy the old-fashioned furniture of 
the place, I remember Laura got a 
huge chair standing upon three claw- 
footed legs, the arms and back finished 
by a head, half beast half human, carv- 
ed with great skill and pains out of the 
solid wood. I used to tell her it ought 
to drive her wild to have these sneering 
Satyr-faces grinning at her by day and 
by night, but she only smiled ; that out- 
of-the-way sort of thing was always 
her fancy. For my part I did not envy 
her her heathenish treasure, for I had 
dragged to the light the loveliest little 
table, top and bottom encircled by the 
most delicately cut slender vine, that ran 
upward from the pedestal to twine 
around a treilis-work that formed the 
outer edge, leaving, within, a shallow, 
basket-like space, which, when heaped 
with green moss or fresh flowers, pro- 
duced a most exquisite effect. Cousin Gil- 
bert certainly must have had uncommon- 
ly good taste, unless, as I always suspected, 
this was an heirloom. It was just the 
sort of table in which to expect a secret 
drawer, and I never could quite give up 
such a hope, although from that day to 
this, my search has been useless. 
Mamma, happy in our happiness, and 
nourished by luxuries, which to her con- 
dition were only necessaries, began to 
mend slowly but steadily. The physi- 
cian said she was providentially preserv- 
ed to us, for another year of hardship 
would have killed her. The strange 
part of the affair was that as mamma 
came up Laura seemed to go down. She 
was not exactly ill, or if so, her illness 
came upon her so gradually that no one 
remarked it as such or recollected its 
commencement; but daily she pined 
and pined, growing thin and worn and 
possessed with a restlessness singularly 
unlike her usual calm dignity. These 
moods reached their hight shortly after 
my betrothal to Walter Kennedy, and 
this fact, together with the extreme 
peculiarity of her manner, aroused a 
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suspicion which, for the time, rendered 
me miserable. 

One day when we were alone in her 
room, she turned the conversation rather 
abruptly upon my engagement and ap- 
proaching marriage; for, by mamma’s 
especial wish—not to mention another 
person’s—the wedding was not to be long 
deferred. 

“You care very much for Walter, I 
suppose, Josie?” she asked. It was 
rather an odd question to put to a bride- 
elect, but I abhorred deliberate senti- 
ment about any living man, so answered, 
carelessly : 

“ Not so terribly much. I never shall 
break my heart about him, I fancy.” 

“T am in earnest,” she said, quickly. 

“Well,” I said, laughing, “we are 
engaged to be married. You know 
what that means—a little sweet and a 
great deal of sour.” 

“ Josie,” she said, in a tone whose 
thrill of half-repressed passion made me 
look up for a glimpse of her averted face, 
“ Josie, will you be serious? I ask you 


if you love him as a woman ought to 


love the one she binds herself to for life 
and death. Think of Ads death, and an- 
swer me.” 

That thought brought the tears to my 
eyes, 

“ Laura, if it were not you, that would 
be cruel. You know I love him,” and 
I spoke rather tremulously, I am afraid, 
for she bent over and kissed my fore- 
head, but in such a way as still to keep 
her face hidden. Then she went back 
to her seat, and after a minute began 
again : 

“And in return I suppose he loves 
you better than any thing else in the 
worid ?” 

“Not exactly in return, I hope,” I 
replied, with a reiiction from my mo- 
mentary gravity, “for according to all 
the rules of the Hannah More school, 
his love ought to be the beginning and 
my regard the return.” 

“But you believe that his love is 
wholly yours? that no power on earth 
could rob you of it ?” 

“ Now, Laura, it is of no use for you 
to try, if that is your game,” I answered, 





in mock earnest. “I may not be as 
handsome as some others, but I'll keep 
my lover for all that, if you please !” 

“ Nothing can ever make you serious, 
Josie. Ido not think if you were to 
lose Walter you would care for more 
than a week. You know you would 
not.” 

There was a certain harshness in her 
tone that I had never heard there before. 
That, and the words sobered me, and I 
spoke with a sudden heat: 

“You know I would, Laura. If I 
were to lose Walter in any way, I should 
break my heart and die!” 

There was no answer. Turning to 
look at her, I saw her fingers locked in 
together, her head fallen on her bosom, 
and her eyes strained in a gaze which the 
monster-faces opposite seemed mock- 
ingly to return. Quite alarmed, I ran 
to her. 

“ Laura, love, don’t look like that. I 
don’t care for Walter or any body as I 
do for my own sister, and it will break 
my heart to have any thing trouble her. 
There, lean your head back, so,” and I 
smoothed away the rippled locks. “ Now, 
darling, tell your own Josie what was 
the matter ?” 

“ Nothing at all, littie Fanciful,” she 
answered, looking up, and trying to 
smile. 

“T’m not fancifui,” I retorted, “ and I 
know well enough what is wrong with 
you. It is this gorgon stare, that will 
freeze you to a statue some day,” and I 
gave the chair a spiteful push that avail- 
ed not to move itaninch. “ You know 
I told you it would be your death.” 

Quite herself by this time, she smiled 
at my vehemence. 

“ Even you can not deny the fanciful- 
ness of that idea, Josie. There is no 
question of my death, I hope, but I think 
I tired myself a little, this morning.” 

That hint sent me away, for I knew, 
of old, that when any thing ailed Laura 
she always liked to be alone. But in 
thinking it all over I could not rid my- 
self of a terrible fear lest she might 
secretly love my Walter, in which case 
he would be my Walter no longer, for I 
would sooner break my own heart than 
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my sister's. Finally, after a good deal 
of meditation, I concluded to speak to 
mamma, but without a word of what I 
feared, for somehow it seemed like 
treachery to poor Laura to breathe such 
a suspicion even to her mother. 

She herself gave me an opportunity, 
by asking some question about Laura’s 
health. Then I plucked up heart, and 
rushed upon the disagreeable subject. 

“ Mamma,” I said, “ whatever is the 
matter with Laura?’ And I told her 
of what had passed the day before. To 
my great relief, that suspicion never oc- 
curred to her. 

“Tt is that miserable music,” she said. 
“She has given herself up to it, body 
and soul, until she is quite worn out. I 
was afraid of this.” 

“ But, mamma,” I remonstrated, seek- 
ing to divert her anxiety, “I am sure I 
worked hard, too, in those days, but I 
feel not a bit the worse for it now. It 
was so long ago, you know.” 

“ That is nothing to the purpose. A 
person will keep up the strain for a while 
by pure force of will, and then feel the 
reiiction months afterward. And as for 
you, Josie, you are different, but Laura 
is just like her father; work, work, and 
then drop away suddenly, with a con- 
stitution completely broken down. Iam 
anxious about Laura.” 

I suggested that she would improve 
with her mother’s improvement, but 
that, it seemed, was the principal point 
of her solicitude, lest, in watching over 
her, Laura should over-task her strength. 

“That is one reason why I should 
like to have your marriage take place 
as soon as possible, Josie. Beside my 
anxiety to see you settled—for no one 
knows what may happen—lI look for- 
ward toit as an invaluable opportunity for 
Laura to recover her health and spirits. 
This house is too gloomy, and I think 
its associations are not very pleasant for 
her, but I trust to the influence of new 
and cheerful scenes and the absence of 
care to restore her natural spirits. If 
she could only fancy some one. But I 
am afraid there is little chance of that.” 
And my mother sighed over Laura’s in- 
conveniently high standard. 


Now I knew well enough that Laura 
had devoted her whole energy to her 
music-teaching, as was her wont with 
any occupation, but I never thought of 
seeking here for the solution of the puz- 
zle. Still, as mamma seemed so confi- 
dent, I gradually adopted her belief, as 
far more satisfactory than my own first 
conjecture, which, indeed, later circum- 
stances appeared to prove quite ground- 
less. 

Walter, one night, coming in to tea, 
sat looking over the evening paper for 
items of interest, when suddenly an ex- 
clamation from him made us all look up. 

“ What is it?” said I, “is your first 
love married?” for I dearly liked to 
tease him. 

“Not yet,” he answered; “ but you 
can give up your search for Arthur 
Brainerd. It seems he was lost on the 
Clytie,” a South American vessel that 
had just been reported wrecked. 

“ Oh,” said I, “then he has been in 
South America? That is why we never 
could hear of him. But how to know 
if it is our Arthur Brainerd ?” 

“T suppose he was seen to go down 
by some one who recognized him. At 
any rate there can be no doubt, for the 
fact of his being the hero of the Brainerd 
property romance is mentioned. Con- 
found these newspapers! you can keep 
nothing out of them, nowadays.” 

“Poor fellow!” said I. “ Well, he 
has gone where he will want no help 
of ours, so we may set our hearts at rest, 
though I wish he could first have known 
that we tried to do him justice.” 

At this point, Laura, who had been 
very silent, rose and left the room. 

“Laura looks pale,” said Walter. 
“ How is she to-night ?” 

“Just about as usual,” answered 
mamma, “but the news of that poor 
young man’s fate startled her; I noticed, 
when you first spoke, that she grew 
very pale.” 

And with these words, rather reproach- 
fully spoken, mamma likewise went away. 

“ Are you going, too?” asked Walter, 
ruefully, yet with a comical inflection 
which made me laugh in spite of my 
genuine concern for what had happened. 
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“Well, I am glad to see a smile 
again.” 

“Tam sure we all ought to feel sad 
at such news,” I answered, gravely. 

“ Of course ; but why should Laura, 
in particular, turn pale? She never 
knew him, did she ?” 

“Oh, no, but not being very well she 
is more easily disturbed, and mamma 
thinks her conscience has never been 
quite easy about the property. It does 
seem hard, when one has been brought 
up to expect any thing for so long, that 
another should have it after all.” 

“ Well, this news must set that ques- 
tion at rest, so if that is the only difficulty 
she will soon improve.” 

“Yes, but this old place is dull and 
morbid for her. Mamma says she needs 
to be taken out of herself.” 

“You must take her to a certain cosey 
home I know of, where two somebodies 
are going to be very happy.” 

“ Why, you dear old Walter!” I cried, 
“that is exactly what mamma and I had 
planned. It was very good of you to 
propose it, but it’s your best course, un- 
less you prefer to go alone, for you 
know, Walter, however much I may 
like you, I shall always love Laura the 
best.” 

“Very well, Miss Josie, it’s an 
agreement, provided I may have the 
same privilege.” 

I did not care to pursue that subject 
any farther, for Walter was too provok- 
ing, but of course it all ended in the de- 
cision that Laura should be induced to 
go with us. 

Well, whether it was just the turning- 
point of her malady, or whether her 
mind was really relieved by the lifting 
of that scruple about the property, it is 
certain, &t any rate, that from this very 
evening Laura improved wonderfully. 
Before a month’s time her smile was 
sweet as ever, her exquisite color came 
back, and she was her old self again. 
The sight of the change was like a daily 
cordial to mamma, a health-draught 
better than any in the doctors’ books. 

There is an old proverb that a bride 
is always lovely, according to which I 
must have looked so for once in my 
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life. So they did tell me, but however 
that may have been, Laura, as brides- 
maid, was surely beautiful enough for 
both. I half wondered that Walter 
could look at me, with her standing by, 
but as he seemed entirely satisfied, it is 
hardly for me to criticise his taste. 
Then came the parting with mamma, 
and Laura as well, for the romantic 
creature had positively refused to in- 
trude, as she said, upon our first enjoy- 
ment of the new home. The honey- 
month once over, she would come to us, 
but not sooner; and this was final, al- 
though I assured her that both Walter 
and I were too sensible to indulge in 
overmuch sweet. But she persisted, 
judging me, probably, by herself, where- 
as, Laura’s honeymoon would have been 
avery different thing from mine, con- 
siderably more sentimental and _ less 
practical. In this respect, however, I 
afterward thought that she was perfectly 
right, although I never would own as 
much to her. 

When, at a later day, Laura redeem- 
ed her promise of visiting our western 
home, she was lovelier than evei. In 
looking at her I almost forgot the ques- 
tions I most wished to a3k, for *vhich 
she playfully scolded me. 

“ Well,” I said, “it wis the excite- 
ment of seeing you again. So memma 
actually walks out? What delis htful 
news! I declare, Laura,1ou are per- 
fectly beautiful !” 

“Thank you!” said Laiira, ung rate- 
fully laughing at my enthuriastic « dmi- 
ration. “Perhaps a cup of hot tea 
would enable me to return the coiapli- 
ment with some of the pretiy things I 
have been thinking about .ittle Mrs. 
Kennedy. Is it worth while to loosen 
my tongue ?” 

But I had jingled the belllo g b:fore 
she had finished speaking. “ "t #3 too 
bad,” I cried, self-reproachfully, “but I 
am quite wild with your coming. " You 
poor creature! you must be tired out. I 
was so disappointed that Walter could 
not leave his business to go for you.” 

“There was no occasion,” answered 
Laura, smiling rather archly. “I had 
a very pleasant escort, some one we have 
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almost met, several times, and who 
thinks he used to know Walter once, 
and is coming to renew the acquaint- 
ance. What are you looking at so, 
child ?” 

“He’s coming to see Walter, is he? 
How attractive Walter seems to be! 
Now, Laura, you’ve made another con- 
quest.” 

“ Oh, Josie, Josie! three months mar- 
ried and so romantic still! The sour 
has not quite swallowed up the sweet 
yet. But have you no curiosity as to 
this gentleman’s name ?” 

“Oh, yes; you shall tell me at lunch,” 
I said, leading the way. “ You must 
be too hungry to think of any thing 
else, now.” 

“Not too hungry to tell you that it 
was Gordon Graham,” said Laura, as 
she followed, laughing. 

I had heard of Gordon Graham re- 
peatedly, and, as Laura said, had just 
failed, several times, of meeting him. 
Wealthy, handsome and clever, he was 
worth knowing, as I had many oppor- 
tunities to discover, he being so very 
attentive to— Walter, whose past ac- 
quaintance with him, after all, had been 
something of the slightest. That he 
was ambitious of becoming a member 
of our family was plain to be seen, 
though Laura could not, or would not, 
see it, but treated him with the same 
calm kindness which had discouraged 
her other lovers, and which, with him, 
had just the effect of chilling, for the 
time, any warmer feeling, yet keeping 
alive a sort of desperate hope for the 
future. 

Well, they say every person’s time 
must come at last, and Fortune so or- 
dered it that it seemed, after she had 
been with us a while, as if the invinci- 
ble Laura had met with her match. 
One evening, at the house of a friend, 
a gentleman was introduced, whose con- 
versation appeared not only to interest 
but to absorb her attention. He seemed 
to share her habitual indifference to 
dancing, and they passed much of the 
evening together. Being otherwise oc- 
cupied myself, I could not understand 
all they were talking about, but when 





he came to call, which was soon and 
frequently, I readily saw that there was 
a strong mutual attraction. Indeed, we 
presently learned to be deaf and blind 
as far as they were concerned. It was 
odd, too. Mr. Brooke no doubt was a 
very superior man, blest, too, with al- 
most the sweetest voice and smile I ever 
knew, while his goodness and nobility 
I afterward came to know thoroughly. 
Yet his peculiar fascinations I certainly 
could not see, and I never could have 
loved him in the sentimental way 
that leads to marriage. I told Walter 
as much, but as he was saucy on this 
occasion, I shall not give his reply. 
However, nothing is truer than that 
tastes differ, and I would trust Laura’s 
as soon as my own, if not sooner. 

Mr. Brooke was not as brilliant nor 
as handsome as Gordon Graham, though 
even I could perceive that his face was 
truly beautiful, particularly when he 
spoke or smiled. He was not wealthy, 
either, although, through his own energy 
and ability, possessed of a steadily-in- 
creasing income. I might as well own, 
at once, that, as much as I liked Mr. 
Brooke, for a long while I favored Gor- 
don Graham’s suit, desirous, with sisterly 
pride, of beholding the perfection of 
Laura’s beauty surrounded by the set- 
ting which his position would afford. 
For I knew well enough, that, with all 
her wealth, Laura, if married to such a 
man as Mr. Brooke, would settle down 
into quiet, domestic happiness, content 
to be a household light, instead of daz- 
zling as such a jewel ought; while 
Graham, social and ambitious by nature, 
would be certain to display his treasure 
in the full glare of day, for all eyes to be- 
hold and admire. Ah, well, well! it is 
a mercy we can not take the fate of 
others into our own weak hands. 

Laura had been with us six months, 
and it was near the middle of June, with 
all June’s bloom and greenness. Some- 
thing, I suppose the warmth. and lan- 
guor of the night, led us, one evening, 
to talk of the airy old house at home, 
and the cool freshness of the shady 
grounds. Mr. Brooke was somewhat 
silent during the course of these 
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recollections, although we rather drew 
him into them, and presently took his 
leave at an earlier hour than usual. As he 
said good-night to Laura, I heard him 
ask, in a low tone, if he might see her 
at a particular time the next day. Well 
enough I guessed what that meant! 

After he had gone we still sat talk- 
ing of the old house—or rather I did, 
for Laura was quite silent. 

“Dear me, Laura,” I exclaimed, a 
little impatiently, as I heard my hus- 
band’s step in the hall, “I am glad 
Walter has come, you are such bad 
company to-night. Here you have never 
heard me asking if you did not think 
Mr. Brooke’s answer about the old place 
very vague and unsatisfactory. I could 
never bring him to the point.” 

“Tt would have been a trifle do satis- 
factory, if you had,” said Walter, coolly, 
coming into the room. I looked at him, 
but his face might always have been a 
mask for any thing it showed you. 

“What do you mean, Walter ?” said I. 

“ First tell me what you mean by his 
being unsatisfactory? What have you 
been telling him ?” 

“Only the old Brainerd romance; 
there, Walter, don’t stop to laugh. What 
did you mean?” 

“ Only that, all things considered, he 
must have found it rather interesting. 
Have you any idea who this Mr. Brooke 
really is ?” 

“The Emperor of China, for aught I 
know. Laura, love, what is it?’ For 
she had risen to her feet, and, very pale 
and rigid, was waiting the reply. 

“Nothing. Go on, Walter, please,” 
she said, very quickly. 

“Why, who but Arthur Brainerd! 
Arthur Brainerd, who, after all, did not 
g0 down on the Clytie, but was picked 
up and brought back to North America, 
and has been living here under his own 
name of Brooke, having dropped the 
other with the property. Now, Josie, 
here’s a chance for your sense of justice. 
You can divide equally with him, or 
Laura can—” 

He stopped abruptly, his raillery 
checked, just in time, by a frown from 
me. Laura rose to go. 





“ Tt is very romantic,” she said, quiet- 
ly, “but I think I will hear the rest to- 
morrow ; I am rather tired now. Good- 
night, Walter; good-night, Josie. No, 
you need not come up; Iam notill, only 
tired.” 

And she walked steadily across the 
room to the door. As she disappeared 
Walter looked after her, then at me ques- 
tioningly. 

“Upon my word, Josie, there’s some- 
thing I don’t quite understand about 
Laura. The mention of Arthur Brain- 
erd seems to produce the most singular 
effect on her.” 

Now I did not quite understand it 
either, but was I going to acknowledge 
that to Walter? I simply answered, 
with great carelessness, 

“One would think, Mr. Kennedy, that 
you had been blind to what has been 
going on in this house for the last few 
months. Not to speak of the peculiar 
effect of anybody’s playing at fast-and- 
loose with his life in that way, itis a 
little startling to hear such a romance 
about one’s lover.” 

“How oddly things come about!” 
mused Walter. “That marriage will 
make it all right.” 

“Yes, it’s a mercy she fancied Mr. 
Brooke instead of Gordon Graham, after 
all; but, Walter, how did you find out 
about it? Did he tell you?” 

“He? no; he evidently makes it a 
secret, as he has a chance to do here 
where he isunknown. But Leroy, who 
used to know him in New York before 
old Mr. Brainerd’s death, is on here now, 
and recognized him at once. I suppose 
he took his own name after the quar- 
rel.” 

“But why should he keep it a 
secret ?” 

“Well, according to Leroy’s account, 
he is a man who hates to be gossiped 
about, and that Brainerd affair has been 
in everybody’s mouth, thanks to the 
newspapers. I suppose this account of 
his death gave him just the advantage 
he wanted, and I can’t say I blame him 
for disliking to be the hero of that story 
wherever he went. He might have told 
me, though.” 
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“O, Walter! can’t you see that you 
are just the one he wouldn’t tell, on ac- 
count of Laura and the property, you 
know. Now, I do think matches are 
made in heaven !” 

“ You ought to have the fullest faith 
in that saying,” laughed Walter. “ Well, 
I suppose I shall find it all settled when 
I come back. In that case I shall be 
spared some of the love-making, which I 
never could quite appreciate.” 

“T remember you used to seem bored 
by your own,” said I. “ It’s fortunate, 
isn’t it, that the necessity is over now ? 
There, leave me alone, please; I am 
going up to see Laura.” 

But there I had my trouble for my 
pains, for her door was locked, and in 
answer to my application she said she 
needed nothing but rest. 

On the next day Laura announced her 
intention of returning home immediately. 
Noremonstrances of mine had any effect, 
and finally I consented to accompany her. 
In a few days Walter was going away 
on business that would detain him for 
some weeks, after which we had been in- 
tending to spend a portion of the sum- 
mer at the old place, away from this 
western city’s heat and languor. Now 
it was arranged that Laura and I should 
go at once, leaving Walter to transact 
his business, and join us at his leisure, 
in our rustication. Laura’s heart was 
set upon ii, and asI was fairly pining 
for a sight of dear mamma and the 
queer old ‘house, I was delighted to have 
it all settled. 

Laura had made me promise to say 
nothing to Arthur Brooke about the dis- 
covery of his secret, and as he did not 
know that we had discovered it, I was 
quite willing to keep silence. She gave 
me no reason for this request, but I 
thought it quite probable that she might 
have some romantic surprise in progress ; 
besides she seemed so odd and nervous 
that I liked to cross her wishes as little 
as possible. Mr. Brooke had called at 
the appointed time, but in place of see- 
ing him, Laura had sent down a note, 
after which he did not come again. I 
need not mind owning that my curiosity 
was greatly piqued, but I could only 





wait for time to answer the questions I 
dared not ask. 

When we first reached home I was 
like a wild thing in my eager joy at re- 
visiting all the familiar haunts. Laura 
wus calmer; very grave and quiet she 
had come to be, in those latter days, and 
sometimes I wondered if she were not 
missing Arthur Brooke. One day, about 
a fortnight after our arrival, I fell to 
speculating on the subject, lazily turning 
over in my own mind the probabilities 
I could not discuss with Laura. It was 
a July afternoon, very warm and languid, 
and lying there on the soft, sleepy 
lounge, my thoughts gradually became 
dreams in which Arthur Brooke figured 
so distinctly that I seemed actually to 
hear his voice in conversation with 
Laura. Waking suddenly out of what 
must have been a long slumber, I heard 
the voice still continuing, and even 
caught the sense of the clear though 
low-spoken words. Then I knew that 
while I slept, Arthur Brooke must have 
come to the house, and that the tones 
which had swayed my dreams had float- 
ed through the half-open library-door, 
into the corner filled by my lounge. 
From the little room in which I was 
lying there was no egress except by that 
same library-door, and knowing Laura 
as I did, I felt that no escape was pos- 
sible while they remained. The only 
way was to feign sleep and listen quiet- 
ly, an unwilling eavesdropper. Dis- 
tasteful as this was, my interest in the 
conversation soon swallowed up every 
other feeling. She was speaking, at 
first : 

“Tt never can be—never. I can not 
be your wife.” 

The tone—I knew how much it meant 
with Laura—was one of calm despair. 
He replied, as quietly, but with some 
haughtiness, for he was a proud man, 

“ But why not, Miss Stewart? Par- 
don me, but you did not give me 
reason to expect such an answer some 
weeks ago.” 

“T did not know then—there are 
reasons since—” 

“Reasons since that time ? What rea- 
sons, may I ask? The last evening I 
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saw you, you promised to give me an 
interview—the purpose of which you 
must have guessed—but when I came 
at the appointed time, I found only a 
note begging me to refrain from seek- 
ing you in any way until I had heard 
from you, and promising, upon your ar- 
rival at your own home, to write and 
explain every thing. Hard as it was, I 
respected your wishes, and waited—not 
very patiently, it is true; but, when 
day after day brought no word from 
you, I considered myself absolved, and 
came North to ask for an explanation. 
Now it is my turn to beg that if there 
are any reasons for such treatment, you 
will lay them fairly before me, and let 
me disprove them if I can.” 

Laura answered in a voice carefully 
steadied : 

“T did not know then who you really 
were; I had not been told that you 
were Arthur Brainerd, and heir to all 
the estate—” 

He answered her quickly, evidently 
stung by some sudden suspicion. 

“JT think I understand you, Miss 
Stewart, though I was not prepared for 
such misapprehension from you. How 
you discovered my secret I do not know, 
but it was not concealed from any un- 
worthy motive. You jad not been 
told that I was Arthur Brainerd, pre- 
cisely because I had been heir to the 
estate; but that concealment was dictat- 
ed by a fear that the peculiar circum- 
stances would prove an obstacle to my 
love—not, as you may suspect, by a de- 
sire to regain the preperty.” 

“Tt was not that—” put in Laura, 
faintly, but he continued, unheeding. 

“Miss Stewart, if you will permit, I 
should like to give you the truth of what 
has caused so many reports. My Uncle 
Gilbert, as I was taught to call him, was 
in no way connected with me by blood. 
In his youth he had loved my mother— 
very sincerely, I believe—and her mar- 
riage with another seemed to sour his 
whole nature. He never forgave my 
mother what he considered her treachery 
to him, but he was present at her death- 
bed, and, in the violence of his grief, he 
swore over her lifeless body to adopt her 





son and make him heir to all the estate. 
If you know any thing of the poor old 
man, you know that he was subject to 
a sort of delirium which rendered him, 
for the time, almost insane, though his 
mind was clear enough except when the 
fit was on. But these fits grew more 
frequent toward the close of his life, and 
although I yielded on every possible 
point, I found it very difficult to preserve 
peace and self-respect at once. One 
evening he began to rail against women, 
and demanded that I should swear, upon 
the Bible, never to marry, and upon my 
refusal spoke harshly of my mother, in 
such terms as a son could not hear. 
When I remonstrated, his fury became 
ungovernable, and after a torrent of 
abuse he opened the door and bade me 
go, telling me, with a curse, never to 
darken it again. These memories I 
would rather bury in his grave, but some 
mention of them is necessary in order 
to show you how I was forced to leave 
my benefactor. I left the house at once, 
went directly to New York, where I 
drew the smali sum of money remaining 
from my father’s fortune, and in three 
days’ time was on my way to South 
America. Patience and good luck 
trebled my means in a short time, and, 
with the fruit of my speculations, I re- 
turned to commence business in the 
States. The vessel, as you know, was 
wrecked, and most of her passengers 
lost. I myself was saved by clinging 
to a piece of wood, and after floating 
two days was picked up by a vessel 
bound to a southern port. On landing 
I chanced to see my former name in the 
list of drowned, and remembering that 
my life or death was of little conse- 
quence to any one, I resolved, without 
any denial of myself, to let the report 
go until contradicted by accident. This 
was done the more easily from my hay- 
ing taken my passage so soon after leay- 
ing Uncle Gilbert’s roof. Then I went 
to Chicago, where I met you. There is 
little more to tell that you do not know. 
Myself disguised by the resumption of 
my own name, I very soon found who 
you were, and, learning the circumstan- 
ces of your early life, I took courage to 
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try and win you to share the competence 
which I could offer, leaving Uncle Gil- 
bert’s wealth, for which I believed you 
cared as little asI did, to your family. 
I never intended to keep you in igno- 
rance of my history, but as I told you, 
I was afraid of your being prejudiced 
by the events that have connected our 
lives. I meant to tell you all, as soon 
as I had gained your consent to become 
my wife—if I were ever so happy as to 
gain your consent. This is the only de- 
ception or design of which I am guilty. 
Now let it be as I had hoped—let this 
useless wealth go, and share the love 
and home I offer you. Laura, you do not 
still say that you can not be my wife ?” 

“ No, no, do not touch me! I can not 
—can not! I am not worthy to be your 
wife,” cried Laura, in an agony of abase- 
ment which I could not understand. He 
began murmuring tender reiissurances, 
in a tone which it seemed impossible 
could belong to the cold, clear voice of 
a few minutes before. But Laura only 
writhed away from his caress. 

“You do not know what I am—how 
mean and wicked I have been. You can 
never forgive me, but I must bear it as 
my punishment.” 

Then, making an effort to control her- 
self,,she hurried on, regardless of his 
astonished interruptions : 

“TY sent you that note because I had 
something to tell you, and wanted to 
gain time. I believed it would be so 
much more easy to write than to tell, 
but it was all so hard! I have been a 
coward, putting it off from day to day. 
Oh, Mr. Brooke, before you condemn 
me remember how hard our life was un- 
til this money came. I would not have 
cared for myself, but poor mamma—the 
doctor said a little more would have 
killed her. And my darling Josie, how 
could I see her breaking her heart over 
Walter’s unfaithfulness—so many men 
like the money more than the love. Af- 
ter I found that paper, I can not tell 
you what I suffered, between the wish 
to do you justice and the fear of drag- 
ging them down again into the old hard- 
ships. Then all at once we heard of 





my uncertainty, but after the shock was 
over I kept my past trouble to myself, 
and: they never knew; for what would 
be the good ? But when, two weeks ago, 
I learned who you were, the old torment 
began again. I knew my duty well 
enough, for, with you so near, I could 
not delude myself, as I used, with prom- 
ises to make restitution if we should ever 
hear of you. But I could not bear to 
tell you, face to face, that you were the 
rightful owner of every thing, and we 
nothing but beggars, unjustly keeping a 
place to which we had no title. Here 
is the paper—see! you may judge as 
you will of me, but remember that they 
had no hand in it, and do not punish 
them for my fault !” 

After the first of her story he had 
ceased to interrupt it, guessing, probably, 
at its drift. Without a word he had 
listened even until the last hurried, pas- 
sionate appeal, and when that ended 
there was a moment of utter silence. 
Irresistibly impelled, I drew softly to the 
door and looked in. There was my poor, 
proud Laura humbled to the very dust, 
crouching at the feet of that man— 
whom, for the instant, I fairly hated— 
her fingers clasped over her bowed face, 
the loosened lengths of her glorious hair 
sweeping down, golden with the fire of 
the western window—a crowned queen, 
even in her abasement. I saw him 
stoop to raise her, then, measuring 
with my eye the distance between the 
two library doors, I flew across the room, 
unmarked, in their engrossment, by those 
two in the far recessed window. 

I ran to my own room and waited 
impatiently. At last there came a knock, 
and a servant said that Mr. Brooke wish- 
ed to see me in the library. I hurried 
down with my heart fairly beating in 
my ears. What had he to say to me? 

“ Mrs. Kennedy,” he began, without 
preface, “ Laura is not well, from over- 
excitement, and—” 

“T know the whole,” I interrupted, 
impulsively, “Oh, Mr. Brooke, don’t 
be hard with poor Laura! We will do 
any thing you want.” 

“Hurd with Laura?’ he said, with 





your death. That put a terrible end to 





an almost indignant surprise, “I only 
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ask her to be my wife. But we will 
talk of this, later. Goto her, now; she 
is quite worn out.” 

With a lightened heart, I hastened to 
Laura’s room. She was lying on a 
lounge, her head turned away. 

“My poor darling,’ I whispered, 
creeping up to her, “what you must 
have suffered! I know it all now.” 

She put up her hands quickly. 

“ How you must despise me!” 

“Despise you!” I cried, drawing 
down her hands and kissing the pale, 
lovely cheeks. “ You shall not say such 
cruel things. I am going to play tyrant 
and not let you talk at all.” 

Talk she would, nevertheless, pouring 
forth praises of Arthur Brooke’s thought- 
fulness, kindness and generosity. See- 
ing that words seemed to relieve her 
long-repressed feelings, I, too, joined in 
the chorus. 

“ But Laura, dear,” I asked, at length, 
“where in the world did you find that 
wicked will ?” 

“Don’t, Josie !” she said, very gravely. 
“The will was a perfectly just one; it 
was only I that was wicked. J know 
that well enough, in spite of the good- 
ness you all show me.” 

I could make no answer. I suppose 
the concealment was very wrong, only 
I never could see any wrong in Laura. 
Presently she lifted her eyes, full of tears. 

“You asked me where I found it, 
Josie. Do you remember the chair you 
used to call the Gorgon? In the bottom 
there is a secret drawer. I never should 
have suspected, but one day I happened 
to touch the spring, and there it was, with 
some old letters and this dreadful paper. 
Arthur says the chair stood in Cousin 
Gilbert’s room, where he often used to 
wonder over it, though he never knew 
its secret. And he thinks that after 
making a will in our favor, the old man, 
remembering the vow he took when 
Mrs. Brooke died, made a later will, and 
hid it away there in one of his insane 
moments, just before his death. You 
know he died suddenly. But oh, Josie, 
I can not describe the agonies I endured 
after I found that paper—on mamma’s 
account, you know— it was so hard. Do 





you remember you used to say the Gor- 
gon would kill me, some time? Josie, 
it was not far from that, for if I had 
suffered so, much longer, it would have 
killed me. But I deserved it all for con- 
cealing the will. Arthur says it is good 
for nothing in law because it is unwit- 
nessed, but of course that makes no dif- 
erence with what is right, Josie dear,” 
a beautiful blush breaking over her 
downcast face; “he is so good and noble. 
He refuses to take the property, and 
wants me to let it all go to you and 
mamma, and be his wife. But of course 
he must take it, and I can never marry 
him, never! For I will neither rob him 
of his inheritance, nor share any portion 
of what I so wickedly kept.” 

And in this resolution she was firm. 
Sweetly obstinate, she was deaf to the 
arguments of Arthur and myself, not to 
mention Walter, whom Laura had in- 
sisted upon making an immediate par- 
taker of the secret, although, by Arthur’s 
especial wish, she had with some dif- 
ficulty been induced to keep it from 
mamma for a while. And Arthur, just 
as determined as she, absolutely refused 
to profit by the will, which he had 
burned at once as a useless document. 
So it went on, he continually urging her 
to marry him, and she as constantly de- 
nying, going on, the while, with her 
preparations for miusic-teaching, that 
being the hobby she had chosen to ride. 

So it might have gone on to this day, 
for aught J know, had not fate been 
against Laura. One day just as I was 
fairly out of patience with both of them, 
Walter and Arthur came into the room 
where I sat with Laura. Arthur’s face 
was perfectly radiant. Going straight 
up to Laura, he said, 

“Miss Stewart, I have the pleasure 
of informing you that of all the Brainerd 
property you have nothing left but this 
house.” 

“ Arthur, what do ‘you mean?” cried 
Laura, very pale, while I sat breathless. 

“It is just as I say. The bank that 
held all Uncle Gilbert’s money has failed 
utterly, leaving you only this old place. 
Now, Laura, now—I can have my wife 
at last 2” 
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“Come, Madame Josephine,” put in 
Walter at this point, offering me his 
arm, “I doubt if our presence here is 
desirable, just now. They are going to 
be tiresome.” 

Well, Laura gave up her independent 
crotchet, of course, and her only music- 
scholars are her little Arthur and Josie. 
The old house stands yet, and every 
summer its gloom is invaded by a troop of 
laughing children, whose light feet patter 
through the wide rooms and winding 
corridors, with all the curious delight 
which we, their mothers, felt long ago 
upon first entering Our New»House. 

Kate Putnam Osgood. 





ROME OF TO-DAY. 


T was, I presume, in order to inspire 
tranquillity, that the Pope, when 
Rome was much disturbed last winter, 
and he had occasion to make any state 
visit, passed through the streets with 
more than usual pomp. As head of the 
Catholic Church it is the duty of His 
Holiness to go once a year in state to 
each of the parish churches in Rome. 
His last, year’s visit to “the Minerva” 
was made the occasion of a right royal 
progress through the streets. Anticipa- 
tory, probably, of the multitudes that 
would gather to see him, small placards 
were posted on the walls, bearing these 
words, in large characters : 
VIVA PIO Ix. 
PONTEFICE E RE 
VERA GLORIA D'ITALIA. 
Willing as you may be to indorse the 
second line of this notice, to the third 
you will probably take exception, unless 
indeed you are a stanch papalini. 
Military bands played in the Piazza 
Minerva, the houses in the streets through 
which he passed were decorated with 
gay tapestry and flags, kept by the Ro- 
mans for these occasions, and women 
flung flowers from. the windows on the 
great gilt carriage containing His Holi- 
ness. It was difficult to witness all this 
without contrasting the might of ancient 
Rome with her present weakness, and 
reflect on the wide difference between 





the triumphal procession of a hero re- 
turning from victory laden with the spo- 
lia opima of the enemy, and a feeble old 
man going toa church to hear mass, 
But Pius IX. is, after all, better off than 
many of his predecessors. Historians 
relate that the streets in Rome were so 
bad in the twelfth century, that when the 
Pontiffs went abroad to visit churches, 
they were followed by senators with pro- 
visions, wine, etc., the special duty of 
one being to carry a towel for their Holi- 
nesses to spit in! 

The Papal court seems at that period 
to have been at the nadir of princely 
glory. But it rose again, and attained a 
degree of pomp and state heretofore un- 
known. William Thomas, clerk of the 
council to Edward YI., visited Rome in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. 
He wrote a descriptive history of Italy.* 
The work, in black-letter, is so rare that 
I am led to cite the following extract, 
giving a description of the Pontiff and 
his court : 

“In effect, the present estate of Rome, 
in comparison of the ancient estate, de- 
serveth nct to be spoken of; and yet I 
believe that in the Roman’s most glory 
there was never half so much pomp used 
as now. Oh, what a world it is to see 
the pride and abomination that the 
churchmen there maintain! What is a 
king ? What is an emperor in his maj- 
esty ? Any thing like to the great Ro- 
man bishop? No, surely, nor would I 
wish them so to be. And to the intent 
you may the better perceive it, you shall 
understand that on Christmas day, the 
year of our Lord 1547, Paul III. being 
bishop, I noticed his coming to church 
because it was a principal feast celebrat- 
ed in Pontificalibus. Wherefore, early 
in the morning, I resorted to the palace, 
and there waited the coming of the car- 
Cinals, that for the most part live in the 
city, and to come to St. Peter’s must 
pass Ponte St. Angelo, where is an old 
order that whensoever any cardinal pas- 
seth the bridge there is a piece of ord- 
nance shot off in the castle. I had not 
been long in the palace but I heard two 





* History of Italy. 4to, London, 1559. 
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pieces shot off, whereby I knew that two 
cardinals were coming, and therefore re- 
sorted to the gate to see them and their 
train. From Castle St. Angelo to St. 
Peter’s stairs, there is an exceeding fair 
street, straight and level, more than a 
quarter of a mile long, called Borgo San 
Pietro, in the further end whereof I saw 
these cardinals come, and therewith, out 
of the bishop’s palace came his guard of 
Switzers, all in white harness, with their 
drums and fifes ; and as soon as the car- 
dinals approached, the drums and fifes 
began to play. Then the trumpets blew 
up till the cardinals were almost at the 
gate, and as they entered, the shalmes be- 
gan to play, and ceased not till they had 
alighted. The like ceremonies were 
used unto all the cardinals that came. 
And I tarried more than two hours 
harkening to these gunshots and merry 
piping, and reckoned above forty car- 
dinals that came thus riding, sometimes 
one alone, and sometimes three or four 
together. There was no cardipal that 
came without a great train of gentlemen 
and prelates, well horsed and appointed. 
Some had forty, some fifty, and some 
sixty or more; and next before every 
one of them rode two henchmen, the 
one carrying a cushion and a rich cloth, 
and the other a pillar of silver; and the 
cardinals were appareled in robes of 
crimson chamlet, with red hats on their 
heads, all riding on mules. 

“When they were all come to the 
palace and had waited awhile in the 
chamber of presence, the bishop him- 
self, with the three-crowned mitre full 
of jewels, in a very rich cape, with shoes 
of crimson velvet set with precious stones, 
and in all his other pontifical apparel, 
came forth, and at the chamber-door sat 
him down in a chair of crimson velvet, 
through the which ran two staves cover- 
ed with the same. Thus being set, the 
prelates and clergy with other officers 
passed on before him. Which were 
such a number as were able to make the 
muster of a battle if they were well or- 
dered in the field. Dataries, treasurers, 
clerks of the chamber, penitentiaries, 
prebendaries, notaries, protonotaries, and 
a thousand more, each of them in his 





divers devise of parliament robes, ali in 
scarlet, and for the most part finely 
fumed. Then came the double cross, 
the sword, and the imperial hat; and 
after that the cardinals by two and two, 
and between every two a great party of 
gentlemen. Then came the ambassa- 
dors, and next them the bishop himself, 
blessing all the way, and carried in his 
chair by seven men clothed in robes of 
scarlet ; and on either side of him went 
his guard, making room and crying 
abasso, abasso, for they that will not wil- 
lingly kneel shall be made to kneel by 
force. And I think, verily, the foremost 
of this order was distant from the hind- 
most more than a quarter of a mile. 
Thus, when he came into the midst of 
the church against the sacrament of the 
altar, he turned himself toward it, and, 
bowing his head a little, seemed to make 
a certain familiar reverence. Then was 
he carried into the chapel, and then, 
on a throne of wonderful majesty, was 
set up as a god. And when the car- 
dinals were set, the chapel began the 
offertory of the mass, and sang so sweet- 
ly that methought I had never heard the 
like. At the communion of the mass, 
the cardinal that celebrated brake the 
host in three pieces, whereof he eat one 
himself, and the cther two he delivered 
upon the paten to a cardinal appointed, 
who brought it to the bishop, and in his 
presence, for fear of poisoning, took of 
the second piece and delivered him the 
third. When the mass was finished, the 
bishop gave his benediction with many 
years of pardon, and then returned to 
the palace in like order as he came.” * 





* This description calls to mind Pasqnin’s fa- 
mous Antithesis Christi et Pontificis, contained in 
that curious and rare book Pasquiliorum Libri 
duo, which the Index, with all its power, has 
— unable to entirely suppress, Here are the 

ines: 
Christus regna fagit—Sed vi Papa subjugat urbem, 
Spinosam Christus--Triplicem gerit i!le coronam. 
Abluit ille pedes—Reges his oscula preebent. 
Vectigal solvit—Sed clerum hic eximit omnem, 
Paves oves Christns--Luxum hic sectatur inertem, 
Pauper erat Christus—Regna hic petit omnia 
mundi. 
Bajulat ille crucem—Hic servis portatur avaris, 
Spernit opes Christus—Auri hic ardore tabescit, 
Vendentes pepulit templo—Quos suscepit iste. 
Pace venit Christus—-Venit hic radiantibus armis, 
Christus mansuetus venit—Venit ille superbus, 
Quos leges dedit hic—Presul diseolvit iniquus. 
Ascendit Christus—Descendit ad infera Presul, 
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But let us return to our Pope, who 
has been creeping on in his great gilt 
coach, followed by his numerous cardi- 
nals. 

On his arriva] in the Piazza della Mi- 
nerva, showers of what seemed like discs 
of gold came quivering down from the 
windows. The effect was produced by 
small pieces of yellow paper, the papal 
color, basketsful of which were cast 
down by gentlemen and ladies, and, un- 
less my eyes greatly deceived me, by 
several reverend Monsignors and one 
Cardinal, who were very conspicuous at 
an open window near the church. 

No need to say aught of the service 
within the Minerva, for it was like all 
services when the Pope is present; a 
service seemingly for the benefit of him- 
self and of the cardinals, and other high 
church and city functionaries, who at- 
tend on these occasions. They sit boxed 
up within the tribune, while the people, 
clustering on the bases of columns, and 
other vantage grounds, stare at the com- 
pany, and listen to the music, precisely 
as if they were at the opera. “ There 
will be good singing to-day,” said a man 
to me, “for, see, there are the Pope’s 
bravi castroni!” What a reflection is 
this musical system, as it may be called, 
on the Papal government! In the first 
Napoleon’s time, when the French were 
masters of Rome, they enacted a law, 
that the perpetrators of this barbarity 
should be punished by death, and, un- 
der the old Papal government, the act 
was considered criminal. 

The tone of voice of a castrone differs 
both from that of a man and that of a 
woman, resembling more that of a boy; 
and might indeed pass for such were it 
possible to conceive that, during boy- 
hood, that compass and steadiness of in- 
tonation, and that refined taste and exe- 
cution, could be acquired—the result in 
almost all cases of a long study of music 
and years of practice. There are, it is 
true, instances of fine boy singers, but 
their voices commonly change too soon 
to admit of their acquiring the skill of 
the castroni. I have heard these singers 
on numerous occasions, both when sing- 
ing solos and in Choruses, but never 





without sensations of pain. The more 
distinct and thrilling their notes, the 
more forcibly I am reminded of what 
they are. 

When the service was over, a great 
rush took place to see the Pope depart. 
Amid the blare of trumpets and vivas 
of the papalini, His Holiness drove off, 
Flowers fell on the gilt coach, bouquets 
were cast in at the windows, some al- 
most large enough to knock His Holi- 
ness from his seat, and the piazza rained 
gold again, in the form of yellow paper; 
but the people were silent. Pio Nono is 
not popular. 

Strolling homewards through the Fo- 
rum, my attention was attracted by see- 
ing a crowd round the entrance of the 
Church of SS. Cosma e Damiano. No 
box-leaves strewed the road, so the festa 
of one or other of these saints could not 
have been going on. Inquiring the 
cause of the assemblage, I was told that 
a man had, through the intercession of 
these saints, been blessed by a wonder- 
ful cure; and that he was returning 
them thanks for it in the form of pray- 
ers and oblations. Wonderful, truly, 
being nothing less than the substitution 
of a sound Jeg for one apparently hope- 
lessly diseased. The friends of the man 
believing this, had accompanied him to 
the church, and his neighbors were as- 
sembled at the entrance. 

Desirous of learning something re- 
specting these limb-restoring saints, I 
opened my “ Murray” when I arrived 
home ; but beyond the usual succinct de- 
scription of the church I found nothing to 
satisfy my curiosity. And this blank leads 


| me to remark that Mr. Murray, or the 


great publishers of the Row under whose 
auspices this work goes forth, would ren- 
der good service to visitors in Rome by 
publishing a “ Handbook ” of the saints. 
Of the hundreds, or rather thousands, 
who go to Rome and “ do” the churches, 
how few have the slightest idea of the 
history of the saints to whom they are 
dedicated! Who knows, for example, 
who Saint Cosma or Saint Damiano 
was? I am well aware that the number 
of these saint worthies is legion ; for, 
besides “the noble army of martyrs,” 
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there are hundreds of minor saints ; but 
a work confined to those saints having 
churches, chapels, or shrines in Rome, 
would be extremely useful, and, what is 
much more to the purpose of publishers, 
would, I am confident, be a profitable 
undertaking. For though such a publi- 
cation would not, of course, have a quick 
sale, it would be in constant annval de- 
mand, and if well executed would be as 
essential to the visitor in Rome as 
“ Murray ” himself. 

Well, failing to get the information 
from the pages of this most excellent 
guide, I sought it elsewhere ; and, con- 
ceiving the story of the saints in ques- 
tion to be interesting, here it is: 

They were brothers, born in Arabia, 
at the latter end of the third century, 
and became the most learned men of 
their day. Not only learned in litera- 
ture, but in the arts of medicine and 
surgery, which they practiced largely, to 
the great comfort of mankind—and gen- 
eral animal kind too. The wonderful 
cures they effected soon rendered them 
famous ; and it being reported to Diocle- 
tian that they worked miracles, he or- 
dered them to be killed. The carrying- 
out of the emperor’s command was not, 
however, easy. Various modes of exe- 
cution were tried. They were cast into 
the sea—tied to stakes and surrounded 
by fire—thrown into boiling oil—but 
all failed. At length, however, behead- 
ing was tried; and though some men 
are said to have survived this operation, 
neither Cosma nor Damiano did; and 
being deprived of their heads, they died 
as other men would under similar cir- 
cumstances. But though dead in the 
body they were more than ever alive in 
the spirit, miraculous cures being per- 
formed through their intercession of a 
very surprising nature. One, related in 
the “ Legenda Aurea,” is to the effect 
that a man affected with a cancer in 
the leg went to a church in Rome and 
prayed for relief. Presently the famous 
Arabian leeches appeared, one holding a 
knife, the other a box of ointment. 
With a rapidity and dexterity which a 
London surgeon might envy, the poor 
man’s diseased limb was amputated. 








But as a man with only one leg is but 
an imperfect creature, the good work of 
the brothers did not rest here. <A black 
man, sound in limbs, had just been 
buried in the neighboring churchyard. 
They took him out of his grave, cut off 
one of his legs, and clapped it on the 
stump of the man on whom they had 
operated. The consequence was, of 
course, that his legs were not alike in 
color, one being white, the other black ; 
but as the “ Legenda Aurea” does not 
say that he was a Highlander and wore 
a kilt, we may presume that the defect 
was concealed by breeches or trowsers. 

Such deeds as these could not, of 
course, pass unnoticed and unrecognized 
by the Church. Cosma and Damiano 
were canonized ; the Greeks, who believ- 
ed in them, erected a magnificent church 
to their memory, and Pope Felix IV. 
built another in Rome, on the site of the 
Temple of Remus. The present church, 
which is extremely old, stands near that 
locality, and the vestibule still contains 
portions of the tempie. The saints ap- 
pear on a mosaic on the tribune, be- 
lieved to date from 530. They are gen- 
erally represented as holding a lancet 
and ointment box. Throughout Italy, 
88. Cosma and Damiano are the patrons 
of barbers, physicians, surgeons, and wig- 
makers—why of the latter I am not 
aware. Their church in Rome is held 
in such holy estimation that, by saying 
a certain prayer in it, you are accorded 
“indulgence” for one thousand years, 
and by attending the service on the 
station day, for ten thousand years. 
There is another church dedicated to 
these saints in the Trastevere, to which 
the senate of Rome make a gift bienni- 
ally of a chalice and four torches. 

The reader with this information will 
no longer wonder that a poor Roman, 
who probably prayed long and earnestly 
to these saints, and became cured, as he 
doubtless believed, through their inter- 
cession, should go to their church to 
make thanksgiving. The spectacle did 
not surprise me; for only a few days 
before I witnessed it, 2 Roman nobleman 
assured me, in the most solemn manner, 
that his sister, who had fallen into a river 
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sufficiently deep to drown her, prayed, 
while sinking, to the Virgin, and that 
our Blessed Lady immediately appeared, 
placed her arms around his sister, and 
gently laid her on the bank. 

With the passing away of the Pope’s 
temporal power surely these things must 
pass away. The ignorance and super- 
stition which seem absolute adjuncts of 
the temporal reign are but remnants of 
the ideas and priestly power of a day, 
now happily gone for ever. The Pope's 
throne is built upon these old ideas— 
hence it must succumb to the new order 
of things, which “ regenerated Italy ” is 
to inaugurate from the Tyrol to Palermo. 
The lately-published “ allocution ” of the 
Holy Father is a pitiful exhibition of the 
weakness of his temporal power; his 
threat to excommunicate all who codp- 
erate with Victor Emmanuel, in consol- 
idating the Roman States with the Italian 
Kingdom, is calculated to excite deris- 
ion rather than fear.or respect — so 
greatly have things changed in Roman 
Catholic Italy. The Rome of To-Day 
is only the shadow of the Rome of 4 
century ago: soon, very soon, it will 
cease to be even a shadow, and the Pon- 
tiff of the mother church will cease, for 
ever, to be any thing more than a mag- 
nate in his church. 





GREENBLOW IN GOTHAM. 


CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH GREENBLOW COMES INTO THE 
POSSESSION OF HIS PROPERTY. 


UTTERFIELD’S Corners, in the fif- 
tieth year of its age, had a popu- 
lation that included some thirty families. 
It boasted a grist-mill, a church, a hotel, 
and a general variety-store. If it had 
been located on_a railroad in Illinois, it 
would have boasted a newspaper also, 
but being in the State of New York, 
and not on a railroad, it was not so 
blest. Darius Greenblow was a “ clerk” 
in the store—a salesman, we should say 
in the city—and, consequently, belonged 
to the aristocracy of the village. He 
was born and had lived there all his 
life, up to his twenty-second year, at 








which period in his career he suddenly 
became a man of property. Darius wag 
an ambitious youth ; he had always felt 
a great contempt for Butterfield’s Cor- 
ners ; it was too slow for him, and too 
small. If our hero had ever read Mrs. 
Browning—which he had not—he would 
perhaps have given voice to his emotions 
by quoting: 

‘“* We are sepulchred alive in this close world, 

And want more room.” 

But if he had despised the little village 
when he was merely a salesman in 
Brown & White’s store, his contempt 
for it knew no bounds when he became 
a man of large available capital. 

The manner in which Darius became 
a man of large available capital, was a 
very simple one. His grandmother de- 
parted this life, and left Darius sole in- 
heritor of her estates—to wit, a farm, 
and a small house in the village, which 
she rented for thirty dollars per annum 
to the village shoemaker. The shoe- 
maker, who had a large family of small 
children, growled at Grandmother Green- 
blow for an extortionist; but as there 
was not another house in the village, he 
kept it, despite the exorbitant rent, and 
revenged himself upon his landlady by 
never paying her acent. He was five 
years in arrears at the time of the good 
dame’s demise. 

“Tl show him,” said Darius, the heir, 
“that he’s got a different sort o’ lan’- 
lord to deal with now from what the 
old lady was. Darned if I'll be swindled 
out o’ my money !” 

Darius accordingly descended on the 
unfortunate shoemaker, like a wolf on 
the fold, and declared in the most em- 
phatic language at his command, that 
he would turn the whole caboodle of 
’em out-doors, if the money was not 
paid at once. 

In vain the poor shoemaker plead his 
poverty—protested he couldn’t pay— 
would have paid long ago, if he had 
had the means—Darius knew better. 

“ Don’t you have a monopoly of the 
shoe business here at the Corners?” he 
demanded. “ You can’t fool me, now, I 
tell you.” 

Herein, the reader will please discover 
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the key-note to this young gentleman’s 
character: you couldn’t fool him—he 
was a sharp one if he was raised at But- 
terfield’s Corners. 

The wily shoemaker surrendered @ 
discrétion to such superior powers. He 
was privately animated by a strong de- 
sire to kick his oppressor into the street, 
but, smothering his ire, he set himself 
diligently about flattering Darius. He 
complimented the young gentleman’s 
shrewdness, his high business talents, 
(hitherto limited to the weighing of 
sugar and the measurement of calicoes,) 
and, as a cat is soothed into quiet, and 


.a drawing-in of claws, by having her 


back stroked in the proper direction, so 
Darius was charmed into a state of 
mind where, engaged in the admiration 
of his own marvelous shrewdness, he 
suffered himself to be outdone. 

The shoemaker made an appointment 
with Darius for the evening of that day, 
and when Darius came, his eyes were 
dazzled by the spectacle of two hundred 
dollars in cash, which sum was offered 
him on the spot for the house just as it 
stood. 

“Tt needs a new roof very bad,” said 
the shoemaker, “ and the plaster’s all 
comin’ off, aid vari’s repairs is needed, 
but I can’t stan’ out agin a man like 
you, Mr. Greenblow, an’ so I tell you 
plainly. There’s your money, and here’s 
a deed of the property all ready. You’ve 
nothin’ to do but to tuke the money an’ 
sign the deed, and I'll try an’ git along 
with the old shell some way.” 

Now Darius had never seen so much 
money before in his life. He gloated 
over it with eager eyes; and, quite ob- 
livious of the fact that the back-rents 
were equal to three-fourths of the whole 
amount, he gave a quit-claim, and left the 
shoemaker in a high state of satisfaction 
with himself. 

What to do with the money, was the 
subject that now agitated our hero’s 
breast. He hardly knew, it was such a 
magnificent sum, what fo do. He de- 
cided, at last, that he would make a trip 
to New York, and see life. 

With this application in view, the 
sum did not seem to be quite so large, 








after all. He wished he had more. (As 
who don’t ?) 

At this juncture, what should happen 
to Darius of all imaginable things, but 
this ?—there came an offer from a man 
who wanted to buy the farm—a city 
gentleman, who had “taken a notion to 
have a littie place like that,” and offered 
three thousand dollars for it. Cash 
down in this case, also; and as the 
farm was worth six thousand dollars at 
the very least, I leave it to you to an- 
swer whether it would have been fair to 
sell it for three thousand dollars, except 
cash down. As for Darius, he was 
more dazzled by the city man’s money 
than he was by the shoemaken’s, although 
the latter was palpable, and the former 
was in the shape of a check on a New 
York bank. The offer was eagerly ac- 
cepted. 

Thus it was that Darius Greenblow 
became a man of large available means. 

Petrarch had his Laura, Tasso had 
his Leonora, Dante had his Beatrice, 
and Darius had his Emma Jane. Griev- 
ous were the lamentations of Emma 
Jane, when Darius informed her that he 
was going to New York. In vain she 
supplicated him not to leave her, not to 
expose himself to the dangers and tempt- 
ations of that great city—in vain she 
employed all the beguiling arts of gentle 
woman to keep him at the Corners. 

“T know you,” she wept; “ you'll go 
and fall in love with some rich mer- 
chant’s daughter, and never come back 
to me any more. But she will marry 
you for your money, Darius, I know 
she will—them city women has such 
artful ways—and she’ll never love you 
like your own Emma Jane, who’d love 
you just the same if you was as poor 
as a church-mouse, Darius.” 

Thereupon Emma Jane wept afresh. 

Tears are woman’s most potent wea- 
pon, and where is the pretty woman 
who does not know it? I can not tell 
what destruction Emma Jane’s grief 
might have worked upon my story, if it 
had not been for Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
For Darius had chanced to read, in the 
county newspaper, a few days previous, 
the following paragraph, headed “A 
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Scrap for Promising Young Men,” and 
running thus: 

Holmes in his new book, drops a hint in 
one sentence, which more than one living 
man will say is worth its weight in gold: 
“To think,” he says—“ of the eagle’s wings 
being clipped so that he shall never be able 
to lift himself over the farm-yard fence, as 
often happens in those miserable matrimonial 
alliances, where a young fellow who does 
not know himself as yet, flings his magnifi- 
cent future into the lap of some fresh-faced, 
half-bred country girl, no more fit to be 
mated with him than her father’s horse to 
go in double harness with Flora Temple !”’ 

You should have seen Darius scratch 
his head when he read this! It seemed 
written expressly as a warning to him- 
self. ‘A fresh-faced, half-bred country 
girl;” was not that the very picture of 
Emma Jane Harbottle? She was as 
fresh as a morning daisy ; her lips were 
“like cherries wet with dew,” and her 
cheeks were as red as the red, red rose. 
Why, it was as clear as day that this 
passage was meant for him, Darius 
thought. Was he not a “promising 
young man ?” 

Indeed he was, in one sense, as his 
reply to the weeping Emma Jane at 
that memorable interview will plainly 
show. None could promise more freely ; 
but, as to the performance, he knew 
well, perfidious monster! that he was 
thinking of that warning paragraph all 
the time, and meant to heed it. Never- 
theless, he gently bade the maiden dry 
her tears, saying, 

“ Now, don’t take on so, Emma Jane 
—don’t! ’Tain’t to be supposed but 
what a man of prop’ty like me will be 
sought after by them New York gals, 
but they can’t fool me, now, I tell you! 
I ain’t to be had for the askin’. I'll 
come back and marry you, Emma Jane, 
as sure as I’m a living man, now, you 
see! But I’m a-goin’ down to New 
York any-how; that’s all settled, and 
it’s too late to alter my mind now. You 
see, I’ve wrote to the landlord of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel to save a bedroom 
for me, an’ I can’t disappoint him.” 

This was a thumper; but to Emma 
Jane it was an all-powerful argument. 
The murder was as good as done, and 





she must give Darius up. But when 
the time for departure came, she kissed 
his lips with such loving unction, that a 
pang shot through his breast at thought 
of leaving her, after all; and all that 
day as he rode on his way by stage and 
rail city-ward, he was melancholy and 
homesick, and half wished himself back 
in Emma Jane’s gentle arms. 

It was the morning of a lovely Octo- 
ber day, when Darius stood on the deck 
of the fine steamer St. Jolin, as she 
moved majestically down the North 
River, on the way to her docks. She 
had been detained on the way by some 


cause, and it was nearly nine o’clock . 


before she had come in sight of the 
great city. Darius had been up since 
the first blush of day, admiring the scene- 
ry along shore—which he couldn't see 
on account of the fog; but this had 
cleared away as the morning advanced, 
and a bright, warm sun shed its rays 
over the city’s roofs, as they met his 
wondering gaze. 

“TI swan !” he muttered, sotto voce, “I 
knew it was a big place; but, gracious! 
It’s enough to take a man’s breath away.” 

Here let me say that there was in 
the appearance of this young man noth- 
ing very suggestive of greenness, notwith- 
standing he was raised at Butterfield’s 
Corners. One might readily infer, cer- 
tainly, that he was “ from the country ;” 
but that does not always imply greenness 
of the gullible sort. His clothes were 
of decent black broadcloth, not ultra- 
fashionable in cut, but eminently respect- 
able. He was tall and slender, his face 
was beardless, (greatly to his private re- 
gret,) and his hair was only remarkable 
for being as straight as an Indian’s, and 
as light-colored as it was when he was 
a baby. In short, he was such a young 
man as one might look upon with all 
due respect, had he presented himself, 
with a modest and honest air, as a can- 
didate for a situation as a retail sales- 
man, or something of that sort; and not 
the kind of game that a pocket-book- 
dropper in Washington Market would 
instinctively select to practice his arts on. 

His bosom swelled with delightful an- 
ticipations, as he looked out upon the 
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picture of the great city, with its 
crowding buildings, its multitudinous 
steeples and chimneys, and its forest of 
masts along the wharves. Here, at last, 
was the palpable Paradise of his fond 
anticipations—a city where pleasure held 
court, and where he could enjoy every 
luxury that heart could wish, since he 
had the money to pay for it. Here was 
the scene of his future triumphs; here 
the field on which he was to display his 
fine natural abilities in keeping out of 
the hands of sharpers; here the home 
of those fair ladies who would vie with 
each other for the honor of his hand. 
That he should be lionized in the select- 
est circles of New York fashionable life, 
he had not a shadow of doubt. Had 
he not heard, again and again, how the 
women of New York worshiped the 
man who owned property, and turned 
their backs upon the poor and humble 
youth who possessed honesty and ca- 
pacity with an empty purse? Howhe 
congratulated himself that he did not be- 
long to this latter class ! 

This agreeable reverie was interrupted 
by a gentleman who accosted Darius 
with a pleasant good-morning. Darius 
returned the greeting, and they fell into 
conversation. 

“You went to bed early last night,” 
said the stranger. 

“ Never was so sleepy in my life,” 
said Darius. ‘“ Done a hard day’s work 
yist’d’y, trav’lin’ so, an’ I ain’t use’ to 
manual labor.” 

Darius, who could use “ big words ” 
on occasion-—(indeed, when he chose, 
and was on his guard as to the slips of 
pronunciation natural to him, he could 
command the language of decent cultiva- 
tion)—evidently expected to see his 
acquaintance- profoundly impressed by 
this statement; but if he was, he cer- 
tainly did not show it. 

“ Ts this your first visit to New York?” 
he asked. 

“Well, ye-es, I may say it is,” said 
Darius, reluctantly, and at once conceiv- 
ing a strong dislike for the gentleman 
who had discovered, he thought, his 
country derivation. 

“ Where do you put up ?” 





“ Can’t say,” said Darius, forgetting 
he had written to the landlord of the 
Fifth Avenue to save him a bedroom— 
or, at least, had so stated io Emma Jane. 
“T s’pose the Fifth Avenue is good’s 
any.” 

“ Yes,” said the gentleman; “ but 
somewhat expensive—” 

“Oh, darn the expense!” burst out 
Darius, getting more and more nettled. 
“T didn’t come down to New York to 
live on corned beef and cabbage !” 

The gentleman laughed. 

“Weil,” he said, “every man to his 
taste. They live quite well enough for 
me at the ,’ mentioning a down- 
town hotel much frequented by country 
dealers. “Do you remain long in 
town ?” 

“ Can’t say.” 

“Buying goods, I suppose ?” 

“ No, sir! T’ma gentleman of prop- 
erty, and I’ve come down to New York 
to enjoy life.” 

“Oh, indeed! I congratulate you, 
then. New York is a capital place to 
enjoy life in. Here we are.” 

The boat was rounding to its wharf, 
and the gentleman walked away. 

“ Guess you didn’t make much out of 
me /” chuckled Darius to himself. “I’m 
up to your tricks ; ['ve heard of your in- 
sinuatin’ strangers before now; but I 
guess you'll be smart when you take me 
in.” 

Thereupon he grasped his valise— 
which was the sum total of his baggage 
—and descending, walked ashore. His 
head was set whirling at once by the 
clamor of the hackmen who stood wait- 
ing for their prey. The confusion and 
the crowd were quite bewildering, and 
he stopped short to gather his wits and 
wipe his face, setting his valise down at 
his feet. An enterprising hackman im- 
mediately seized it, and was disappear- 
ing in the direction of the street, when 
Darius caught sight of him. 

“Here! Hold on! Stop thief!” he 
bellowed excitedly, and started in swift 
pursuit of his property ; but the hack- 
man did not hear, and as Darius saw 
him stop at the door of his carriage, 
which he opened very hospitably, 
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Greenblow at once perceived that he had 
made a blunder, and looked around 
sheepishly to see what the spectators 
thought of it. To his great surprise, no 
one seemed to take any notice of the 
circumstance. So he got into the car- 
riage. 

“Where to, sir?” asked the driver re- 
spectfully. ‘ 

“To the Fifth Avenue Hotel,” said 
Darius, and the coach proceeded. 

Darius leaned back on his seat and 
resumed his chuckle anent his steamboat 
acquaintance : 

“TI guess I showed Aim I wasn’t so 
green! I knew he was a sharper as 
soon as ever I soteyes on him. Not a 
bad beginning for New York! shaking 
off a confidence-man, that way, first 
thing !” 

However, the stranger was only a 
dry goods dealer from Western New 
York, on one of his usual visits to the 
city to buy stock. 


CHAPTER IL 


IN WHICH HE HAS HIS FIRST SWEET 
TASTE OF LIFE IN NEW YORK. 


Darius was more deeply impressed 
with the magnitude and bustle of New 
York the more he saw of it. The 
crowded streets, the multitude of vehi- 
cles and pedestrians, the gaily-dressed 
shops, all stirred hisimagination. The 
coach went through Greenwich street, 
which Darius at once concluded must 
be Broadway: such brilliant displays of 
boots and shoes, such lavish wealth of 
dry goods, such big stores and so many 
of them, he had never seen before. He 
wondered if so many of them could 
possibly do a paying business. 

But as the coach trundled leisurely 
on, block after block, street after street, 
and still on, he began to have a pro- 
found suspicion that he was being con- 
veyed into some other city—Brooklyn, 
perhaps, or Jersey City, or Hoboken— 
he knew they were all adjoining cities, 
and so close together that people often 
lived in one and did business in the 


other. In the same breath it flashed 
upon him that he had read of swindling 
hackdrivers, who preyed on country 
people, and he immediately hailed his 
driver : 

“ Say ! where you goin’ ?” 

“To the Fi'th Aveny, ye said, sir 
didn’t ye ?” returned the driver. 

“Yes; but hain’t we most there ?” 

* W’y, don’t ye know the road, sir ” 
said coachy, turning quite around in his 
seat. 

“Well, no—that is, not exactly— 
but I thought perhaps you had made a 
mistake.” 

“Oh, no, sir—it’s all right,” said the 
driver, who had been following the most 
direct course, up to this moment, but 
who now became animated with a new 
sense of his duty, and immediately 
turned up Amity street, and started his 
team across-town. 

“ He don’t know where he’s a-goin,” 
quoth the driver as he touched up his 
horses with a cheerful air. 

It took the coach two good hours to 
get to the Fifth Avenue, after that, and 
Darius grumbled sorely at the driver’s 
charges when he got there. A dextrous 
word of Irish flattery, however, set him 
right : 

“ Ah, sir, ye’re jokin’, sure! A rich 
gintleman like yerself don’t mind a dol- 
lar anny more than I wud acint. It’s 
niver anny but them grane boys from 
the counthry that bothers us; an’ whin 
ye git ready to go back to London, sir, 
where ye live, why jist sind for Dinny 
McJool, sir, and [ll trate ye well.” 

By this time Mr. Dinny McJool had 
deposited safely in his pocket-book the 
ten-dollar bill that Darius had handed 
him to be changed, and he took off his 
hat with a low bow to his fare, mount- 
ed his box, and drove away, leaving Mr. 
Greenblow standing on the sidewalk, 
grasping his valise with both hands. 

Now, why Mr. McJool had deposited 
Darius on the corner of Twenty-third 
street and Fifth avenue, instead of at 
the door of the hotel, I can not say, un- 
less it was that the hackman did not 
care to have a hotel-porter as a witness 





of his extreme affability to Darius ; at all 
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events, there on the corner Darius stood, 
and down Twenty-third street he started 
in search of the hotel entrance. At the 
first door he reached he came to a pause. 
It was a handsome door deep-set in a mar- 
ble way, and with large panes of glossy 
plate-glass; but Darius looked in vain 
fora “sign.” At the curb, justin front of 
the door, a private coachman was sitting 
on his box, waiting the return of his 
mistress, who had entered at the door 
in question, shortly before Darius arrived. 
Him he accosted : 

“Ts this the door of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel ?” 

“That is the private hentrance, sir; 
there is a public hentrance ’round on the 
havenue, sir.” 

“T guess this is right,” said Darius; 
“T don’t want to make a public entrance, 
as I know of; ain’t got to that yit.” 

Accordingly he walked in at the door, 
just as a pair of handsomely-dressed 
ladies opened it from within and came 
out. One of them, a bewitching creature 
with laughing brown eyes and a knot of 
curls at the back of her head, looked at 
Greenblow with amused surprise, as he 
strode in, and mounted the marble stair- 
way, valise in hand. The gaze was not 
lost on Darius. 

“T guess she’s struck with my good- 
looks, anyhow,” he thought. “ That’s 
the first one! Wonder what she'll 
think of me when I git dressed up !” 

He went blundering down a hall up 
which he saw another man coming—a 
tall, slim man, with straight white hair, 
and, mirabile dictu / carrying a valise in 
his hand. 

“ Stranger,” said Darius, as the other 
approached—* hullo! What’n thunder ! 
A lookin’-glass, Pll be darned !” 

The idea of a looking-glass that came 
slap down tothe floor and reached slap 
up to the céiling, and hadn’t no frame 
onto it, was something that passed the 
Greenblow experience. He uttered a 
whistle of surprise, and retraced his 
steps. The door of a reception-parlor 
stood open, and he walked in. 

“My !” he exclaimed, as he deposited 
his valise on the gorgeous-hued carpet, 
and seated himself on the edge of a 

Vou. Iil.—6. 


satin-covered fauteuil ; “I thought that 
steamboat was some punkins, but it’s 
nothin’ to this. Swan, it’s enough to 
make a man cry !” 

Just then the heavy curtains dividing 
this parlor from the next were moved, a 
middle-aged lady looked in, gave a little 
scream, and started back. Then another 
face appeared among the curtain-folds— 
a young and laughing face—stared with 
round blue eyes, and, like the first, with- 
drew. <A sound of suppressed giggling 
behind the curtains reached Greenblow’s 
ears, and he moved uneasily in his seat. 

“TI wonder if I’m in the wrong 
room!” he murmured, and stared about 
him at the gilding, the drapery, the daz- 
zling chandelier, as if they could tell him 
if they were so minded. 

A mulatto woman made her appear- 
ance, carrying in her hand a peacock- 
feather duster, which Darius looked to 
see her hang up as an additional orna- 
ment somewhere—in the window, pos- 
sibly ; but she continued to hold it in her 
hand, and addressed Greenblow : 

“Did you wish to see anybody, sir?” 

“ Why, yes,” said Darius; “ where’s 
the landlord? I want a bedroom.” 

“ Oh, you want to go to the office, sir ; 
this way.” 

She beckoned, and Darius followed 
her to the head of a broad stairway, 
which he descended. A hall-servant 
grasped his valise and started for the 
door, Darius at his heels, emerging 
shortly into the street. 

“Why, see here! What are you shov- 
in’ me into the street for? I want a 
bedroom.” 

“Oh! ’scuse me, sir; I thought you 
was leavin’.” 

They retraced their steps; Darius 
signed his name in the register, and ina 
very few minutes was in possession of 
his room, on the first floor—from the 
top. His first move was to throw up 
the sash, and put his head out of the 
window ; his next to express his admira- 
tion of the distance to the ground below ; 
and his next to make an experiment as 
to the length of time it would take fora 
modicum of spittle to descend to terra 





firma. He watched his interesting voyager 
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till it landed upon the hat of a gentle- 
man who was passing, and then sudden- 
ly drew in his head. 

Unlocking his valise, Darius drew 
forth successively a pair of shirts, a flow- 
ered velvet cravat, (which he stroked ad- 
miringly,) an overcoat, a red tippet, and 
three pairs of woolen socks, each rolled 
into a ball. Unrolling one of these, he 
thrust his hand into the sock and drew 
from the toe thereof an envelope, and 
from the envelope a bit of paper—his 
precious three-thousand-dollar check. As 
he was placing this in his pocket-book, 
his eye caught the printed notice on the 
door, warning guests to deposit their 
valuables in a safe in the office. 

“ That’s the ticket,” said he. “I don’t 
think that landlord was very polite to 
me. I guess he’ll change his tune when 
I show him that ’ere little piece of pa- 
per.” 

And after a further perusal of the pla- 
card, which contained also certain rules 
for the information of guests, he descend- 
ed to the office. 

“Jest stick that into your safe, will 
you, mister?” said he, carelessly hand- 
ing over the check. 

The clerk glanced at it without un- 
dergoing any startling change of demean- 
or, and prepared to comply. 

“Hold on,” said Darius, much dis- 
appointed ; “come to think, I guess I'll 
keep it.” 

And as he returned it to his pocket- 
book, and moved away, he thought, 
“ Wait till I cash it, and bring him the 
pile, and then see! Like enough he’s no 
idee how much money that piece of pa- 
per stands for.” 

The cravings of appetite now begin- 
ning to manifest themselves in his inner 
man, Darius made inquiries as to wheth- 
er the dinner-bell had rung yet. 

“ Dinner’s on the table, sir,” said the 
servant, and showed Darius into the 
dining-room. 

Despite a little awkwardness at the 
newness to him of the style in which 
matters were here conducted, Darius 
made a good dinner, although much 
abashed by the consciousness that the 
waiters were seeing him eat. A flashily- 





dressed young man who sat opposite him, 
riveted the attention of Darius, who was 
a natural-born dandy, ard at Butterfield’s 
Corners knew no superior in matters of 
costume. But this young man’s attire 
was so altogether superb that Darius de- 
termined to ape it before many days. In 
particular, he admired the young man’s 
diamond pin, and the heavy seal-ring 
that weighed upon his little finger. His 
hair, too, was such a glossy black, so 
elegantly curled and perfumed, that Da- 
rius was quite disgusted with his own 
locks; and as for the drooping mustache 
he wore, why, of course, that was en- 
tirely beyond his powers to rival, or even 
to faintly imitate, so he merely sighed 
as he looked at it. 

With a sense of extreme repletion un- 
der his black satin vest, produced by the 
gluttonous havoc he had made with the 
dessert, Darius walked forth after dinner 
to see the city. His steps naturally led 
into Broadway, and the greedy wonder 
with which he viewed the brilliant shop- 
window displays of that nonpareil of 
streets; his surprise at the number of 
people who jostled against him as 
he strolled down the left-hand side of 
the walk; his admiration of the beauti- 
ful women he met, and with whom he 
confidently expected soon to be on terms 
of familiar acquaintance ; and above ail, 
the envious eyes with which he beheld 
the perfect-fitting garments of the well- 
dressed men he saw, all were matters of 
course. 

“Darned if I don’t git me some clothes 
this very day,” said he, at last; and cast- 
ing his eyes about him he beheld the 
window of a tailoring establishment 
across the way. 

He entered the place, and communi- 
cated the desire of his heart to a gen- 
tleman who manifested a deep interest 
in his welfare, and whonrhe confidential- 
ly informed that, “as @ man of property, 
you know,” he wished to be accoutered in 
the most elegant manner, regardless of 
expense. The urbanity, the extreme po- 
liteness and unctuousness of the gentle- 
man of the shears, were perfectly irre- 
sistible to Darius, who felt quite confident 
the tailor took him for some foreign 
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nobleman or other. Various specimens 
of cloth were shown him, and he finally 
selected a blue broadcloth for the coat, 
to be made with a velvet collar, (Darius 
made a cautious inquiry on the subject of 
brass buttons, but found they were “ not 
worn much nowadays,”) a dark purple 
velvet for the vest, and a ghastly yellow 
cassimere for the nether garments. His 
measure was taken, and he was informed 
that the suit would be ready by Saturday 
night. 

“ Oh, that won’t do, you know !” cried 
Darius. “Got to have ’em to-morrow 
night anyhow. Got to, you know.” 

The tailor bit his finger-ends. 

“TI don’t see,” said he, “how it will 
be possible, sir, to get them ready by to- 
morrow night—I don’t,really.” 

“ Oh, wail,” said Darius, breaking in- 
to his broadest accent, which he had up 
to this moment kept considerably sub- 
dued, “if ye can’t, ye can’t, but I guess 
I cn find a tailor in the city some’r’s 
that xin. I'll git em ready-made fust, 
darned ef I won’t !” 

A flash of light illumined the tailor’s 
countenance, and his perplexity vanished 
at once. 

“ Well, sir,” said he, “ seeing it’s you, 
I'll agree to get them ready; but I shall 
have to disappoint Mr. Croesus—lives in 
Fifth avenue, sir; you know him, I pre- 
sume—we'll do it, though.” 

“ All right,” said Darius, much flat- 
tered ; and he turned to go. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said the 
tailor, with a winning smile; “ it is cus- 
tomary for our wealthier customers to 
leave a deposit with us on leaving their 
orders for garments.” 

“A deposit ?” said Darius—* I don’t 
know as I—eh ?—” 

“Oh, a mere form, sir—a security, 
which gentlemen generally insist upon 
giving va Ini case a deposit of 
fifty dollars would be quite sufficient.” 

“ Fifty dol—t!” uttered Darius, with 
dilating eyes ; “ why, you don’t mean to 

” 

“ Oh, undoubtedly, sir—to you a mere 
trifle, but to us a matter of some little 
importance when we have so many or- 





ders.” 


In short, more oi] when the wheels 
creak, was Mr. Snippet’s motto; and 
Darius paid over the fifty dollars. 

“ Now you're to hurry ’em up, you 
know,” said Greenblow; “ to-morrow 
night’s the ticket, without fail.” 

“Yes, sir—certainly ; you go to the 
party at Mrs. Finefeather’s in Madison 
avenue, I suppose—we’ve several gen- 
tlemen getting up for to-morrow night. 
We won't disappoint you, sir. We'll 
bring the entire resources of the estab- 
lishment into the field, if necessary.” 

And Darius went out into the street, 
sure of being able to create a sensation 
to-morrow evening in his new suit. 

“ By the way,” thought he, “I wonder 
if I couldn’t git invited to that party ?— 
In Madison avenue, he said; Mrs Fine- 
feather’s; darn odd name! If I could 
unly git invited, now, ’d—swan! I'd be 
willin’ to pay somethin’ handsome. Once 
git inside the ring, I'd fix the rest.” 

Mr. Snippet, the tailor, as soon as our 
hero was out of sight, gave directions to 
his junior, Mr. Cobbidge, to run down 
to Dabbling & Co.’s, and get one of those 
forty-five-dollar suits according to the 
measure taken, and the samples chosen 
by his recent customer. 

“The man’s an ass, if ever there was 
one,” said Mr. Snippet, sententiously, 
“and when a man’s a natural ass, and 
green besides, you can do what you're a 
mind to with him.” 

An hour later, Mr. Greenblow’s suit 
was hanging in a private press at Snip- 
pet and Cobbidge’s, with the name 
“ Snippet & CoBBIDGE” stamped inside 
the collar on a white satin label. 

If Greenblow had any besetting weak- 
ness, it was a love of jewelry. He al- 
ready wore a sparkling bosom-pin and 
ring—sham, of course—and a long plat- 
ed watch-chain attached to the little sil- 
ver “ bull’s-eye” that had once been his 
father’s ; but his soul yearned toward the 
more brilliant pins and rings and chains 
which he saw in various jewelers’ win- 
dows as he walked on—rivals, thought 
he, of the jewelry of that young swell 
who sat opposite him at dinner. By the 
time he had reached Ball & Black’s, he 
had definitely decided to buy him a real 
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diamond pin. He accordingly entered, 
and looked at several styles, fixing at 
last upon a magnificent cluster diamond, 
which he informed the jeweler was what 
he wanted. 

“ And what’s the price ?” said he. 

“Seven hundred dollars, sir.” 

The blood rushed into Darius’s face 
in a torrent. He had not dreamed of 
paying over thirty or forty. However, 
he restrained any verbal expression of 
his amazement till he could get into the 
open air, and laid the ring down imme- 
diately, as if he feared he should be 
charged for holding it. 

“J—I guess I'll call again,” said he, 
and left the store. 

“ Seven hun-derd dollars!” he uttered, 
on finding himself safely in the street 
again. “ TZhats a swindlin’-shop, I 
know !” and he gazed up at the sign 
over the door. “Ball and Black, hey ? 
I thought so! I’ve read on’em afore, 
somewheres.” 

“Choice for one dollar, sir,” said an 
urbane young man who stood at the 
head of a stairway leading into a base- 
ment further down the street, and who 
presented Darius a handbill with insinu- 
ating grace. “Take a look at our stock, 
sir. It won’t cost you any thing. You 
needn’t buy unless you want.” 

Darius looked down the stairway, and 
beheld a glittering array of silver ware 
in a glass cave. 

“Choice of them for a dollar?” he 
asked, pointing to the case. 

“Those, sir? No, sir, we don’t sell 
those—we give them away. We have 
a bankrupt stock of jewelry that we are 
forced to realize on within thirty days. 
We sell all goods below the market 
price, and give you a present besides.” 

Darius went down the stairs. 

No sooner was he safe down, than the 
affable bill-distributer began to manifest 
great anxiety, looking eagerly up and 
down the street, and finally dashing off 
ata brisk pace after a man whom he 
presently caught, and whispered to him, 
“ Wide awake, Jim ! Pigeon gone down.” 

“ All right,” said Jim, who was a young 
man of decided country air, dressed in 
humble and unfashionable attire. 





Darius was greeted by a gentleman 
of very dashing appearance, resplend- 
ent with diamonds, and dressed in very 
loud style, but wearing a mournful coun- 
tenance, and behaving with a quiet, 
undemonstrative manner, very far re- 
moved from that of an eager sharper. 
He said nothing to Darius, but allowed 
him to look at the jewelry till he was at 
leisure to speak. In the show-case, Da- 
rius saw a seal-ring—a _ fae-simile, he 
thought, of that worn by the young 
man who sat opposite him at dinner. 

“Tl take that ring,” said he. 

“Yes, sir. Will you havea box for 
it, or will you put it on ?” 

“Tl put it on,” said Darius; and he 
drew out his pocket-book, displaying to the 
jeweler a roll of large bills. He received 
change for a ten, and then— 

“ Come back here, sir,” said the jew- 
eler, “and get your present.” 

Darius, nothing loth, proceeded to a 
counter in the rear of the room, so sit- 
uated as to be invisible from the street, 
and was presented with a long box in 
which were packed a number of small 
envelopes. 

“Each of these envelopes,” said the 
dealer, “ contains a card, on which is a 
number, corresponding with the num- 
bers in the show-case. You draw one 
of them, in this manner’—and he se- 
lected an envelope, apparently, from the 
lot, and opened it. “This envelope 
contains, you see, the number forty-eight; 
forty-eight is, let me see, forty-eight is 
that gold watch and chain. If you had 
drawn that number, sir, you would have 
been lucky.” 

Darius drew forth one of the envel- 
opes, and extracted the precious card, 
eagerly. 

“Number twenty-three,” said he. 

Number twenty. "was a small 
pin worth about th ts. j 

“Tf you don’t want that,’ said the 
mournful young man, “you can put 
fifty cents with it, and draw again.” 

“Well, I guess I will,” said Darius ; 
and this time he drew a brass ring, worth 
about one cent. 

“ You don’t seem to have very good 
luck,” said the dealer. “ Wait half a 
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minute,” (confidentially,) “ till I see what 
this man wants.” 

“This man” was a fellow of decided 
country air, who sauntered into the 
store, looking so innocent and unsophis- 
ticated that Darius knew at once he was 
from the rural districts. 

“Well, if I’m green,” he thought, 
“ you’re greener, that’s sure.” 

“Got ’ny Injy-rubber chains?” asked 
the man. 

He was at once provided with the 
article, and turned to go out. 

“Hold on!” said the melancholy 
jeweler, “ step right back here and get 
your present.” 

“T don’t want ’ny present, as I know 
of,” said the fellow, walking slowly back 
to where Darius still stood. 

He was carefully instructed in what 
manner to draw his envelope, just as 
Darius had been, and then ve drew a 
brass ring. 

“Well, upon my word,” said the jew- 
eler, “you two are the unluckiest pair 
I have had in my place yet. Will you 
try again, sir? You give me that ring 
and fifty cents, and you draw again. 
You may be luckier next time.” 

“T don’t know’s I—” the fellow hesi- 
tated—“ wail, four shillin’s ain’t much 
anyhow. I guess I’ll resk it.” 

He drew again. Number sixty. Num- 
ber sixty was a beautiful silver-plated 
tea-pot—a really handsome article of its 
kiné—worth, perhaps, twenty dollars. 
Tlie fellow appeared to be dumb with 
amazement at his good fortune. 

“T swan!” said Darius. “ You done 
it, friend.” 

“ Good one, ain’t it?” said the fellow, 
in a low tone to Darius, thereby at once 
establishing himself on a confidential 
footing withghi 

“ Well, 
mournful 
this time. 


gentlemen,” said the 
# you're ahead of me 
e you twenty dollars 
cash for that tea-pot, sir,’ and he pro- 
duced the money. 

“Tt’s worth more’n that,” said the 


Tl 


fellow. “Tell you what—lI’m some on 
a dicker, now—TI'll give you the tea-pot 
for ten of them envelopes,” and he 
sprawled his big red hand over the box. 





The dealer was very reluctant. “ It’s 
too great a risk for me,” said he, 
“ But,” with a painfully-manifest effort 
to be cheerful, “I don’t care! I won't 
be stumped in my own shop. Go ahead !” 

The fellow drew ten of the envelopes 
and opened them, one after the other. 
He had drawn a miscellaneous lot of 
trash, worth altogether possibly a dollar 
—and lost his tea-pot. 

Darius was now intensely interested 
in this petty gambling, his first taste of 
such poison, and was itching for another 
opportunity to try his own luck. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do with you,” 
said the jeweler to the man of the tea- 
pot; “Ill make you a dg offer. I'm 
bound to win or lose a big thing to-day. 
I'm getting perfectly disheartened. Trade 
is awful dull, and my rent is eating me 
up. I’m anew hand at this business, 
and I’m—blest—if I don’t wish I was 
out of it.” 

While thus speaking, he had been re- 
moving his gold watch and chain from 
his neck, and had taken two hundred 
dollars in bank-bills from his money- 
drawer. These he laid in the case on a 
square numbered fifty, and which already 
held a cluster-pin—just what Darius 
most longed for, at that moment. 

“ There !” said he; “ there’s a chance 
for you! On that square is a diamond 
ring worth seven hundred dollars—” 

“The identical price of that one I 
saw at Ball and Blackleg’s,” thought 
Darius, his heart thumping fast; “ and 
that shows he don’t stretch the truth, 
anyhow !” 

“My watch worth two hundred dol- 
lars, my chain worth ninety, and two 
hundred dollars in cash,That square is 
numbered fifiy, as you see. Now herein 
my hand is the ticket numbered fifty. I 
put the ticket into the envelope, thus, and 
place the envelope in the middle of the box 
—so. Now you pay me one hundred dol- 
lars for the chance, and you gather up a 
pinch of those envelopes, right where 
you see me put that in, and if you draw 
it you draw that pile.” 

Darius had his eye right on the spot 
where the envelope went in ; one couldn’t 
miss it—that was sure; and then, there 
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was nigh twelve hundred dollars of 
property ! 

The man of the tea-pot hesitated, and 
drew a long breath. 

“Would ye?” he asked of Darius, in 
a low, confidential tone. 

“Darned if I wouldn’t!” quoth Da- 
xius, energetically. “I wish it was my 
chance !” 

“T guess I'll back out, anyhow,” said 
the jeweler, who had really turned dead- 
ly pale, in the excitement of the game ; 
“it’s too much.” 

“You can’t!” said the other man, 
flushing up, excitedly; “I’ve took you 
up! He can’t, can he, mister ?” turning 
to Darius. 

“ A barg’in’s a barg’in,” quoth Darius. 

The man had the envelopes already 
out of the box, and was about to open 
the first one. 

“ Not so fast,” said the jeweler, put- 
ting his hands on the envelopes; “I'l 
trouble you for a hundred dollars first.” 

Out came the stranger’s pocket-book. 

“Tswow !” said he, in a disheartened 
tone, “I hain’t got but thirty dollars to 
my back!” and he eyed the pile wistfully. 

“TI—TIll go snucks with you,” 
gasped Darius; and in a trice it was ar- 
ranged that Greenblow should pay seven- 
ty dollars, the other paying thirty, and 
they would divide the spoils pro rata be- 
tween them. 

With bated breath the cluster of 
envelopes was drawn. 

Of course the magic number fifty 
was not among them, as the dealer had 
dexterously substituted another card in 
its place ere returning the envelope to 
the box. 

Eheu! Darits; durum!—it is hard, 
but we live to learn. 

Poor Greenblow was fit to cry like a 
baby as he emerged from that cruel 
store—with two brass rings, an ivory 
toothpick, a pocket-knife, and four 
three-cent pins, his sole return for 
seventy dollars of his available capital. 

“T swow !” said the man of the tea- 
pot, as they stood in the street. “TI 
thought I had it sure/ I’m jest bu’sted. 
You couldn’t lend me five dollars to git 
out of this blasted town with, could ye?” 





“Go to grass!” said Darius, explod- 
ing with grief and indignation; “if it 
hadn’t been for you, you darn green- 
horn, I wouldn’t have lost my money !"— 
and he walked off, musing on his wrongs. 

“How much, Jim?’ eagerly asked 
the urbane bill-distributer, addressing the 
man of the tea-pot. 

“ Seventy,” said Jim, putting his tongue 
in his cheek, as Darius disappeared in 
the distance, on his way to new griefs, 

William Wirt Sikes. 





MRS. ROUNDABOUT’S TRIP. 


UARTER to eight. Now, Mi- 
randa, I must be off in five 
minutes; for, you know, I take five 
minutes to walk to the dock, and five 
minutes to see that every thing is ready, 
and the boat starts at eight precisely. 
If you have any little errands or mes- 
sages, you must talk fast.” 

Mrs. Roundabout smiled. For, up- 
wards of a hundred times, in the course 
of the seven years of their married life, 
had she heard her liege lord, at exactly 
that hour in the morning, utter that same 
speech—almost word for word—and in 
the identical hurried tone he had just 
assumed. 

“My dear”—and the smile vanished 
as the little woman put on a very matter- 
of-fact expression—“ I have no errands 
of my own to-day; but I have a favor 
to ask of you, nevertheless. The widow 
Lawton is going to the city this morn- 
ing, and as she has three small children, 
and, consequently, a great deal to look 
after before she starts, she may be a 
minute or two late. I wish you would 
wait the boat just two minutes if she 
shouldn’t happen to be there precisely 
at eight. Yo _is Lucille 
Lawton!” M 
this last sentence in iar 
companying it with a Knowing smile; 
for Mrs. Lawton, in her carly maiden- 
hood, had once been a sweetheart of the 
captain’s, and his wife now delighted to 
break down his growing sedateness by 
an occasional reference to this interest- 
ing period of his youth. 

“You surprise me, Miranda! It is 
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folly to make such a request,” and the 
austere man stepped to the glass, pulled 
up his collar and donned his hat. 

“ You once offered to wait seven years 
for Lucille, you know,” added Mrs. 
Roundabout, tauntingly. 

“Gammon! [I'll not wait my boat 
two minutes for her now, nor any other 
woman—not even my wife,” and the 
captain darted down the walk. 

“We'll see, some day,” the little 
woman said to herself as she watched 
him down the street. “ We'll see !” 

Captain Roundabout was called “ the 
punctual man.” He prided himself on 
his punctuality. With most men, this 
quality is regarded as a strong point, but 
with our hero it had become almost a 
weakness. Heran a small steamer from 
the town of Crabville to a neighboring 
city, making a round trip each day, and 
his boat always started on the minute. 
If he saw persons hurriedly approach- 
ing when the time was up, he did not 
wait; but the plank was ordered in on 
the second, and the breathless passengers 
would often reach the dock just as the 
boat had passed beyond leaping dis- 
tance. By this rigid adherence to punc- 
tuality, he made many enemies anc was 
frequently the subject of bitter curses ; 
but his fellow-townsmen soon learned 
his rules and governed themselves ac- 
cordingly. 

Captain Roundabout had reached the 
sober age of thirty-five before he mar- 
ried ; and then he united his lot with a 
gay young miss who had been quite a 
belle and something of a coquette. It 
was a mystery to his friends how he 
came to fancy Miranda Vernon ; but, 
notwithstanding the surmises and proph- 
ecies of nei e had always 
been a fj ectionate wife. 
But she se her husband. 
Those h she had given to 
coquetry during her maidenhood, she 
now devoted to innocent pranks upon 
her more sedate lord; and his propen- 
sity for punctuality was often selected 
as the target for her wiles. 

In the course of a few weeks, Mrs. 
Roundabout accompanied the captain to 
the city. She had often taken the trip 





with him before; but this was fated to 
be a more interesting event than any of 
her previous excursions. Arriving at 
the dock, she bade her husband “ good- 
by,” and, as was her custom, went up 
town to pass the four hours which must 
expire before the boat would return, in 
shopping and calling on city friends. 
Just as the steamer’s bell was striking 
its last stroke, the little woman appeared 
in sight, walking very leisurely towards 
the dock. She might have been on 
board some fifteen minutes before; but 
she had been waiting in a neighboring 
store so as to make her appearance pre- 
cisely at the hour for starting. She had 
resolved to “see” if her husband would 
wait for her. Captain Roundabout was 
in the pilot-house at the time, and must 
have recognized her. Orders were given 
to haul in the plank and cast off the 
lines. Mrs. Roundabout, with an arm* 
ful of bundles, waved her parasol be- 
seechingly and quickened her pace. But 
her husband totally disregarded her 
signals; and by the time she had put 
her indignant foot upon the plate of the 
dock, the boat was full twenty feet off, 
the wheels beginning to move briskly. 
Mrs. Roundabout’s first thought was 
to burst into tears, for she could not be- 
lieve that her husband was so hard- 
hearted. Her next thought was to 
halloo for him to come back and take 
her on board. But she quickly choked 
back her emotion, and after a moment’s 
reflection, deemed it useless to cry to 
the captain ; besides, the act would only 
increase the unpleasantness of her posi- 
tion, should the passengers learn that 
she was the captain’s » With a toss 
of her head that Rowif@fabout did not 
fail to see, (and which caused him to in- 
voluntarily quail for the moment,) she 
took her eyes from the now fast-receding 
steamer to let them fall square on Chris. 
Freeman, a gay bachelor, who had once 
been the rival of Roundabout for her 
hand. Quick as a flash, a plan for re- 
venge shot through her mind. In the 
days of their courtship, Chris. had often 
excited Oziel’s jealousy to almost boil- 
ing heat, and even at this late day, he 
could not bear the mention of Freeman’s 
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name, much less could he tolerate his 
society. Mrs. Roundabout’s plan was 
founded upon her husband’s known an- 
tipathy for Freeman. 

Freeman kept a livery-stable. At the 
age of twenty his father had left him a 
large property which hesoon run through 
with fast living, when he felt he mustdo 
something for a livelihood ; and having 
always been a horse-fancier, he chose 
this as being most in conformity with his 
tastes. 

Mrs. Roundabout at once resolved to 
employ him to drive her home by land. 
So, in a few hurried words, she gave the 
smiling man to understand how matters 
stood, and he replied, 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Roundabout. Happy 
to accommodate you, Mrs. Roundabout. 
Will not send one of my men as I 
usually do, but will go myself. Be 
ready in five minutes, and I will guarantee 
to land you at your house before the cap- 
tain reaches his dock.” 

Mrs. Roundabout’s bundles all fell into 
Freeman’s arms, as if by magic, and a 
walk of two minutes brought them to 
the office attached to his livery-stable, 
the largest and best-appointed establish- 
ment of the kind in the city. By the 
time she had comfortably seated herself 
in a large arm-chair, the proprietor 
poked his smiling face through the door- 
way and said, 

“ All ready, Mrs. Roundabout.” 

What a splendid equipage met her 
gaze! It was not one of the common 
vehicles kept for general hire, but a gay 
little buggy which Freeman reserved ex- 
clusively for hig own pleasure; and _ be- 
fore it stood n of the sleekest and 
proudest stee ‘be found in the States. 

“ Duroc will take you to the town of 
F before the Queen of the Waves 
reaches her dock, although she now has 
twenty minutes the start,” exclaimed the 
stable-keeper, helping Mrs. Roundabout 
into the carriage with something of his 
whilom gallantry. What magic there 
was in that manly grasp of his hand! 
It carried her thoughts back to her youth- 
ful days, when she used to encourage 
Freeman’s attentions, just because he 
always kept splendid horses and de- 





lighted to give her frequent and pleasant 
drives ; and she could not help recalling 
more than one instance of how they met 
Roundabout in the street while on these 
excursions, and how his eyes flashed 
with jealousy as he gave them a hasty 
glance in passing. What would he say 
now ? 

As they entered the town they saw 
the steamer in the distance puffing 
steadily up the channel. Thus far the 
race had been successful. 

“Shall I drive to the house, Mrs, 
Roundabout ?” inquired Freeman, who 
seemed to take a peculiar pleasure in 
pronouncing her name at the end of 
every sentence, reining his horses into a 
walk as they reached Main street. 

“No;I think we had better go to 
the dock and meet the captain,” returned 
the lady, with a smile of prospective 
triumph in her eyes. 

Freeman looked as if he had rather 
not “beard the lion in his den;”’ but 
feeling that he ought to show as much 
courage as a woman, he drove rapidly to 
the river. 

The first object that attracted Round- 
about’s attention after the steamer struck 
the dock, was the equipage of Freeman, 
and the next moment his eyes fell square 
upon its owner, with Mrs. Roundabout 
sitting cosily by his side, chatting gaily. 
Like a meteor his thoughts shot back to 
certain scenes of the past, and he for a 
moment imagined that he must be in a 
dream. But the truth of the matter 
soon forced itself upon his mind, and he 
advanced to acknowledge to his wife 
that for once she had been too smart 
for him. 

“How do you do, Captain Round- 
about ?” exclai with much 
obsequiousne . Freeman, 
Captain Round ntlemen 
both bowed stiffly). ittle bill 
against you for horse-hire. 

“ All right, I’m ready to pay it ; what 
is the amount of your demand, Mr. Free- 
man ?” 

The captain unhesitatingly passed the 
stable-keeper a five-dollar bank-note, 
adding, as he proudly waved his hand 
toward the Queen of the Waves, 
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“Td rather pay three times that 
amount than delay my boat one minute 
over her advertised time of sailing.” 

Captain Roundabout and his little 
wife had quite a lively discussion over 
their tea that evening, which finally re- 
sulted in a compromise between them, 
that he would always wait his boat at 
least two minutes for her if she would 
never again ride with that “ horrid Free- 
man.” J. N. Thomas. 





INDIFFERENTLY HONEST. 


AS it ever occurred to you, dear 

reader, that in all probability very 
few of us are strictly honest? Of course 
you have never issued forged checks, 
cheated your creditors, or defrauded the 
government: perhaps because you were 
too firmly grounded in moral principles— 
perhaps because you never had an op- 
portunity, or were not tempted by the 
necessity of circumstance. These are 
criminal offenses, for which we are 
amenable to the law. But we can be 
dishonest in trifles—in things little in 
themselves, yet affecting the beauty and 
purity with which our ideas of honesty 
should be invested. To illustrate: 

A physician has just closed the door 
leading into the room of the patient he 
has been daily visiting. He looks at his 
watch and says to himself, “It is now 
five o'clock. Poor fellow! he will not 
last until seven.” At the bottom of the 
stairs he is met by a young woman. 
“Doctor, will he live?” she asks, in a 
whisper, low and trembling with sus- 
pense. He avoids those sorrowful, in- 
quiring eyes, as he answers, “ Where 
there is life there is hope. He has a 
strong consti t is much in 
his favor.” was the doc- 


to distress her—he 
did it from the kindest of motives, etc. 
That is not a denial of the charge, but 
simply a plea in extenuation. 

A lady is leaning over a counter, ex- 
amining some silks. “I prefer this 
pattern,” she says. “ How much is it a 
yard?” “Two dollars,” answers the 





merchant. “ Why, that is strange. It 
is as good in quality and as fashionable 
as this piece for which you ask three 
dollars.” “That is true, madam. If 
any thing, it is better and more fashion- 
able. But, if you were to examine it 
very closely, you would observe that it 
is slightly damaged. I bought it at 
auction, after the fire in Third street. 
Some dealers would not have enlightened 
you in this respect. But J make ita 
point to warrant my goods to be as rep- 
resented. I could not think of taking 
the advantage of you.” The lady is 
pleased, selects another pattern, pays for 
it, and departs. Surely there was noth- 
ing wrong in that transaction, you re- 
mark. Nor was there; only the merchant 
was honest from policy when he should 
have been honest from principle. This 
was the train of reasoning that passed 
through his mind: “ Mrs. K. is very 
rich and extravagant. This is her first 
visit’ to my store. Her patronage is 
worth a little fortune in itself. I must 
secure it. This I may be able to do by 
a show of honesty. She has taken a 
fancy to that damaged pattern, but I 
shall tell her that it is damaged,” etc., 
etc. We will merely add that the 
slightly-damaged pattern was sold, with- 
out any scruples, and at full value, to 
another party that same aflernoon, while 
the wealthy and extravagant Mrs. K. is 
a regular customer at the store of the 
crafty merchant. 

Two ladies are standing at a front- 
door. The one is just departing, after 
an afternoon call. “ Do call soon again, 
Mrs. Elles,” says the,lady.of the house. 
“Why do you not ; more fre- 
quently? You are so selfish 
lately.” Soliloquy heard’ in the hall, 
after the closing of the door: “I am 
glad the abominable thing has gone. 
She has made me squander a whole 
afternoon with her idle gossip, and there 
were so many little things I had con- 
templated doing. I hope she won't call 
again for a month.” 

One merchant calls upon another: 
“T am short to-day, Mr. Munson; can 
you accommodate me with the loan of 
three thousand dollars for a short time ?” 
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“The money market is tightening up, 
somehow or other,” replies Mr. Munson. 
“A note of my own for ten thousand 
dollars matures at noon to-day.” This 
was a fact; but, after taking it up, he 
could have accommodated his friend 
with three times the amount he asked 
for, without inconveniencing himself for 
a month. He did not refuse his friend ; 
he did not say he had not the money to 
spare; but he purposely and adroitly, 
for some reason best known to himself, 
conveyed the impression that he was 
“short” himself, and the borrower left 
to seek the accommodation elsewhere. 

“Good morning, Mr. A.,” says one 
speculator to another. “I almost closed 
a bargain with Widow Pearce for her 
property. There are but a few dollars’ 
difference between us, and as she is in 
straitened circumstances, she will prob- 
ably accept my offer. She asked for 
the rest of the day to consider over it.” 
“What do you want with the property, 
Mr. B.?” asked the other. “Oh, the 
Turkeyville Railroad is to run through 
it. It is the best location for the depot, 
and I can clear five thousand dollars in 
the next eighteen months.”. They sepa- 
rate; Mr. A. goes at once to the widow, 
pays her the price she asks, secures the 
property and the subsequent profit. Was 
it an honest transaction? Did he not 
take the advantage of his friend, Mr. B., 
and of the widow? 

The Editor answers a contributor with 
— Thanks for your little article. Sorry 
We are compelled to decline it on ac- 
count of the vast number of contributions 
already ac % Yet, ih all proba- 
bility, the ipt was tossed into the 
waste- paper t, with, “ What miser- 
able trash these Wmfledged writers do 
bore one with!’ If it was miserable 
trash, why did he not say so? or, at 
least, what was the necessity of deceiv- 
ing the author by the false impressions 





he would derive from the words we haye 
italicized ? 

We might give a number of other in- 
stances. Does not the lawyer make 
fictitious appeals to the jury, and take 
advantage of every flaw and technicality 
to shield his client from the punishment 
allotted to flagrant violations of the 
law? Is not the minister disposed to 
look too leniently on the transgressions 
of a communicant, because he is a 
nabob, and pays lavishly towards the 
salary of the minister and the decora- 
tions of the church? Does not the 
politician properly word his letter of 
acceptance, so that it may mean much 
or may mean little? be plain from one 
point of view and unintelligible from 
another? Does not the stock-gambler 
essay to lower prices when he wants to 
buy, and to raise them when he wants 
to sell? Does not the lover chew car- 
damom seeds, to hide from his sweet- 
heart the knowledge of recent libations? 
Does she not, in turn, when he calls 
upon her, wear her blandest smiles, and 
appear to be kinder to her mother, and 
her younger brother and sisters, than 
she really is? Does not the young 
maid sigh for long dresses, that she may 
look older, and the old maid powder 
and paint that she may look younger? 
Do we not often acquiesce in opinions 
in diametric opposition to our own? 
Are we not often silent, so that we may 
not betray our ignorance, or garrulous, 
so that we may be credited with more 
wisdom than we possess? Do we not 
pretend to have read books we never 
heard of? To have visited places we 
have never seen? To be cleverer, or 
wealthier, or better, than we really are? 
or guilty of fi in some form 
or other ? me to the 
conclusion th , indiffer- 
ently honest, in m lense, 
‘auffer. 
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NOTES, NOTICES AND GOSSIP. 


MONG the pleasant episodes in the edi- 

tor’s life are the new acquaintances which 
come within his circle of correspondents, 
and with whom he is en rapport, even though 
their forms and features are unknown. Many 
dis-agreeable persons obtrude upon his time 
and patience, in various ways; they pester 
him with ‘reasons for rejecting a poem 
which was commended by a circle of highly- 
intelligent friends’’—with complaints that 
“the manuscript story pronounced unavail- 
able is as good as, or better than, many which 
you accept and publish’’—with advice and 
remonstrance upon our duty and conduct, 
etc.,etc. But, itis part of an editor’s school- 
ing to expect these unpleasing visitations ; 
and he is only half-initiated to the mysteries 
of the craft who gets angry or impatient over 
these ruffled-feather correspondents. The 
cloud fostered by their anger or egotism soon 
passes away before the sunlight of some cor- 
respondent who, pleased with our efforts to 
please, writes to say so; or who, having re- 
ceived from us a note of rejection of a manu- 
script, thanks us for the suggestions given, 
and politely requests its return, with prom- 
ises to try again; or, as not unfrequently is 
the case, a note from some one asking auto- 
rial advice, or giving personal experiences, 
and quite chattily entering our invisible 
circle. 

While it is quite impossible to write, in re- 
turn, answers to the numerous notes which, 
like summer swallows, ‘‘ float before the case- 
ment,” yet we are none the less pleased to 
receive and note the notes, and to assign 
their writers a seat at the long festal-board 
over which the editor is presumed to preside. 
Some most agreeable associations come from 
unbidden sources. An artist often finds a 
precious suggestion or revelation in nature 
when least he e it, So, in the steady 
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pages ’’ of some unknown writer ; and should 
deem it a misfortune to be deprived of their 
occasional visits to our ever-open drawer, 
labeled ‘‘ personal.”’ 


A LITERARY lady friend, who long since 
passed away from our sight and correspond- 
ence, comes back to us on “paper wings,” 





all the way from the Pacific coast, of which 
she enthusiastically writes: ‘California is 
a delightful country, so full of fascination 
that those who have lived here seldom are 
contented elsewhere. You must see it to ap- 
preciate it.” And, thereupon follows a de- 
scription of its rare scenery, its inspiriting 
air, its freedom from the restraint of a 
“highly-fashionable”? community—enough 
to make one wish to “emigrate” at once. 
But, who ever knew an editor who was able 
to gratify his tastes? The idea is closely al- 
lied to the preposterous! If we are to be- 
lieve what our good housewives say, none, 
nowadays, are able to gratify their tastes but 
the “hired girls.” What with flash-jewel- 
ry and glass; with horse-hair ‘‘ waterfalls,” 
“rats” and twists; with napkin-ring head- 
gear called bonnets; with cat’s-fur capes 
and cuffs; with extra “‘fly-up” skirts, and 
“ galves”’ born of the real muscle—the helps 
enjoy a perpetual carnival, and the house- 
wives seem to be in a state of perpetual an- 
noyance. One thing is certain: if the ‘‘ good 
old times’’ don’t come again soon, when 
“help”? expects to help, and earn what it 
costs to keep it, our wives and mothers 
will have to abandon stylish houses and be- 
come their own servants. How glad some 
of them would be to ‘‘go to California!” 


Wart a strange mind was that of Haw- 
thorne! His wild, weird fancy sometimes 
impresses us as something supernatural—it 
is so ghostly. In his ‘‘ Note-Books”’ are 
found memoranda enough to set up a race 
of writers, with subjects and characters pre- 
paredathand. Witness among others, these 
passages : 

‘A task for a subjug 
up all the fallen aut 
assort them, and affix 
where it originally grew.” 

“The conversation of the steeples of a 
city, when their bells are ringing on Sunday 
—Calvinist, Episcopalian, Unitarian, etc.” 

* A young girl inhabits a family graveyard, 
that being all that remains of rich hereditary 
possessions.”’ 

‘Persons who write about themselves and 
their feelings, as Byron did, may be said to 
serve up their own hearts, duly spiced, and 
with brain-sauce out of their own heads, as 
a repast for the public.” 

In the following, we have the germ of his 
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own celebrated romance, ‘Scarlet Let- 
ter”’: 

“The life of a woman. who, by the old 
Colony law, was condemned to wear always 
the letter A sewed on her garment, in token 
of her sin.”’ 

The republication of these memoranda is 
an outrage upon the dead author’s memory 
for which his friends can find no excuse save 
in that insatiate public curiosity which never 
is so delighted as when supplied with house- 
hold secrets. These notes are the mere ev- 
anescent ephemera of the brain—mere seeds 
of thought or suggestion, which might or 
might not come to life in anew creation. To 
publish them without any apparent reserve, 
as is now being done, strikes us as a piece of 
bad faith to a dead friend, for which his 
‘literary executors’’ should be severely cen- 
sured. 





““DRUNKENNESS among American Wo- 
men’’ is a theme which few journalists 
care to discuss; but the journal which first 
started the outrageous libel—for such, we 
feel sure, the great mass of intelligent, ob- 
servant persons will characterize the imputa- 
tions made—again recurs to the disagreeable 
subject. It confesses that the article referred 
to has traveled the rounds of the press of 
the world, having been translated in various 
languages, and commented on in high circles 
and low—thus confirming our worst fears re- 
garding the injurious effect of the offensive 
publication. It then admits its imputations 
to have been too sweeping and general ; but, 
with singular inconsistency, returns to 
the charge, by insinuating that it has ob- 
tained proofs of the truth of its first state- 
ment! 

Will those “leading papers” in Great 
Britain, which“‘ have made ita peg (?) for ob- 
servations an risons,” correct their 
own false im as, now that the libel is 
confessed ? e mot; and not for a 
generation wi lean women be other- 
wise regarded, in Europe, than as addicted 
to drunkenness—so great power for evil has 
a well-told and plausible personal defamation. 
American papers which characterized the 
original cause of offense as it deserved, will 
not, we think, be mollified by the plea for 
“truth” now entered. ‘Let the truth be 
made to appear!”’ says the journalist. ‘‘ Let 
no scandal be made to appear,” is {a purer 
and wiser principle of journalism, upon 
which it would be well for the offending 
editor to act. 


° 















THE success of Madame Ristori, on the 
American stage, though due quite as much 
to the art of good ‘‘ management” as to her 
own excellence, is yet something pleasing. 
She is a most finished dramatic artiste. 
Lacking the fire and force, and perhaps the 
genius of Charlotte Cushman, she as far 
transcends that lady as four transcends two, 
in the sustained quality and correct appre- 
hension of her impersonations. Her nearest 
parallel, to our thinking, is Edwin Booth, 
whose Hamlet is as far removed from Forrest’s 
conception of that character as June is dis- 
tant from December. Madame Ristori wins 
and not storms her way to your attention— 
she does not experiment after “‘ effects,’’ byt, 
by a thorough and instinctive assimilation 
with her character, lets the character be its 
own interpreter. The consequence is, you 
see Medea, Mary Stuart, Elizabeth, etc., in- 
stead of Ristori—a confession at once of her 
consummate power as a dramatic imperson- 
ator. That the language of her stage is 
Italian, is a serious drawback to her popu- 
larity, forbidding any thing like popular en- 
thusiasm; but, with a copy of the drama in 
your hand, giving a parallel translation of 
each line uttered, the auditor has no difficulty 
in so apprehending the text as to enjoy the 
representation. The success of such actors 
as Edwin Booth and Madame Ristori gives 
us encouragement to hope that the day of 
Cushman frenzy and Forrest rant has passed. 





Art in New York may be regarded as 
“waiting for something to turn up”’—or 
rather, for something to call out the artist’s 
strength. The motif seems to be wanting— 
not the artists. For two years, no percep- 
tible progress in local art appears te have 
been made—the successes of individual 
works being counted on the fingers of one 
hand. Such a flood of French and Dutch and 
German pictures has set in that we do not 
wonder American pain stand back, wait- 










tide. But, is 
the works of 


men of money are 
with the imported productions; and our 
artists must confront the opposition by op- 
position. All the palaver about art not 
being mercantile, and about the “ dignity of 
art,”’ is, we stoutly affirm, but palaver; and 
the artist who throws himself back upon 
“* dignity,”’ will find about as poor reward as 
the man who writes superior books that 
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nobody reads. Artis just as legitimately mer- 
cantile as literature—no more so, nor any 
the less. In both professions, of letters and 
painting, excellence ever is a requisite to suc- 
cess; but, even excellence of a noble quality 
pines and droops from any neglect to 
“shove” it in a purely mercantile way. 

The Artists’ Fund Exhibition (seventh), 
now open, contains very few works worthy 
of note. Those given to the Fund are, 
really, very ordinary—their worth being pro- 
portioned to their size, in most instances— 
the smallest being best. It is not encourag- 
ing for the spring Academy Exposition; nor, 
indeed, encouraging forour home art. This 
is all we car say for it, and this we say with 
regret. 





Friern as Labrador! is synonymous with 
thermometer at zero, and as much below it 
as a dress of furs will permit. Though com- 
prised within the same lines of latitude 
(50°-60° N.) as the kingdom of Great Britain, 
it is by no means as delectable a region fora 
winter’s residence as the vicinity of the 
Crystal Palace, at Sydenham. In fact, it is 
rather an out-of-doors locality, over which 
the winds howl like any thing but sirens, 
and along whose coast the icebergs keep up 
a grand, stately march like ghosts of ghoul- 
land going down to a warmer climate, yet 
loth to bid their favorite haunts adieu. 
Green-land is significant of something with 
an Irish brogue to it—Emerald, you know. 
But Lab-ra-dor—bah ! it is a word as harsh 
as a lee-shore, and as suggestive of teeth- 
chattering as chologogue, only the shakes 
are not ‘intermittent ;’’ like the Paddy’s 
shanty (never wantin’ a door, for, be jabers, 
it’s all door /) they are concomitant. And yet, 
if we are to believe Professor Hind, even 
Labrador has its sunny spots, its charming 
nooks, its green pastures and verdant forests 
[see the illustrated paper in the present 
number]; it has its sources of wealth and 












of any other 
es us that, even 
-stone there may be 
e and pure emotion, which 
render even its life not all one dreary, cease- 
less, fruitless struggle with evil. 





THE success of the Dead Letter romance is 
somewhat remarkable, when the general 
dullness in the book-trade is considered. A 
fourth large edition of the work, in its cheap 





octavo form, is now issued; while an entire 
new edition (12mo., bound in muslin, 308 
pages, with six full-page illustrations, print- 
ed on plate paper—price, $1.50 per copy) 
has been prepared to answer to the call for 
a Library volume. This great success is all 
the more gratifying because the Dead Letter 
is an AMERICAN production, so wholly unlike 
the works of “popular” English writers as 
to form a school of its own; and proving, 
too, that our own writers need but the in- 
centive of proper pay and proper considera- 
tion from publishers to become leaders in 
literature, instead of followers, as they too 
long have been. Let a few of our “lead- 
ing ’’ publishing-houses only be just to the 
claims of our xative writers, and ten years’ 
time will see the American element in the 
ascendant in the province of romance. 





THE “ Chat about Carlotta,” given in this 
number, is from the pen of a gentleman for- 
merly attached to one of our Continental 
legations. It possesses a melancholy inter- 
est, at this time. The Mexican ‘‘ Empire” 
and its evanescent glory form but a page in 
the troublous history of the times, and that 
Carlotta is insane with her humiliations, is 
only a subject of passing remark. Poor 
lady! she is not going to a bed of repose, in 
returning to her Austrian home. If the 
“sions of the times” are not most deceptive, 
even the throne of the Hapsburgs, having 
been cruelly humiliated, is threatened with 
overthrow and pulverization. The flight of 
the Pope from Rome; the impending abdi- 
cation of Isabella, of Spain; the results of 
the late German war—all point to the gradual 
extinction of every Roman Catholic reign- 
ing power in Europe. Napoleon, alone, 
stands as a bulwark to sustain the waning 
power of “the Church;”’ but, how long he 
can sustain the pré sure § Protestantism 
and representative ber a question 
which a year probably wil [détermine. Even 
his hope, in a years time, may rest in bow- 
ing to the people’s will, by democratizing his 
own empire, and granting to popular liberty 










what he dare not withhold—a free press,a | 


free church, a free franchise. When he does 
that, the power of the Napoleonic “‘ dynasty” 
has passed away for ever. 


THE way some things are accomplished in 
Great Britain is forcibly illustrated in the 
course pursued by the well-known London 
publishers, Cassell, Petter & Galpin, who 
are republishing our Dead Letter in their 
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‘*Tilustrated Family Paper,’? but have so 
changed its local allusions as to give it the fea- 
tures of an original English story! These pub- 
lishers are regarded as among the most emi- 
nent and honorable in England; but wecan 
not reconcile their proceeding as either cour- 
teous or excusable. They were at liberty to 
‘appropriate’ the story, in the absence of 
any legal restraint; but, it is an unusual ex- 
ercise of the liberty of appropriation to 
superadd the right to suppress altogether its 
paternity, and the credit due alone to the 
American author. Had the Dead Letter been 
less of a success than it has proven to be, on 
this side of the water, it is not improbable 
that the owners of the copyright here would 
have borne the reputation of having palmed 
off on the public an English romance, 
simply altered to adapt it to this market—so 
unwilling must our press have been to be- 
lieye that Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin 
could have been the real transgressors. 


Tue following note comes to us, too late 
for use in connection with the writer’s 
* Autobiographic Notes.’? It is, however, 
so eminently proper as a prelude to the inter- 
esting series, that we give it here: 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Eprror: Most of persons like to talk 
about themselves, unless conscious that they 
have much that ought to be concealed. Some 
talk from common vanity—parrots repeating the 
unending vapidness and dullness which sub- 
merge society; others of a stronger make and 
more earnest vitality, do so from an intense de- 
sire of being better understood, from a latent 
sense of injustice done them, and a consciousness 
that there are in their organization distinctive 
characteristics, which set them apart, as it were, 
—features which might serve as data for ideas 

eriences which should not sink 
of society fast passing 
4 honest record of a life 
unknown may be of service 
to the world. Eger. ae 

Milton has designated ambition as the “last 
infirmity of noble minds ;” but, it is one of acast 
of mind which alone has any claim to the results ; 
the world cares little in the long run except for 
those whose aims are noble. A desire for ex- 
pression irrespective of any return has been 
from childhood an element of my life, and at 
an age when I was playing with dolls, em- 
broidering samplers, playing snowball, etc., 
at eight years I commenced keeping my 
little journal of events, thoughts and emotions. 
This naturally increased my native introversive 
tendencies, and inclined me to that egotism or 
egoism, which seems essential in the Autobiog- 





rapher. When I wrote, it certainly was because 
I felt as if I had something to say ; when I became 
a public speaker, the prompting was of the same 
kind—nobody was saying what was in my mind 
to utter. I have never done any thing because 
others did; so long as others did their work and 
did it well, I felt no disposition to compete or 
interfere with them. 

This habit of mind, coupled with a certain 
quietude of feeling, capable of deep enthusiasm 
but of little excitability, has created an imperson- 
ality, so to speak, by which I talk of myself as of 
a third party. Being in a habit of subjecting 
my states of thought and feeling to my journal, 
Ihave established a sort of unsparing judgment 
of myself, of whom I can “speak roundly,” as 
Montaigne says. 

My experience has been large in the way of 
literary companionship and correspondence, 
which I apprehend may impart an interest to 
my work, independent of mere personal details ; 
and so I offer youn the inclosed extracts without 
further preface. Yours, 

E. Oakes SMITH. 
The Willows, Patchogue, L.I., 
Nov. 26th, 1866. 


Tue late civil war in this country did more 
to perfect the art of war, both in materiel 
and practice, than a hundred years of peace 
could have effected. In the item of small- 
arms the change from the Springfield smooth- 
bore to the “‘Sharpe’’ and ‘ Minie’’ rifles 
was significant and effective, compelling 
a modification of tactics tantamount to the 
adoption of a new system of offense and de- 
fense. The repeaters or breech-loaders, in- 
troduced at the close of the struggle, threat- 
ened to work a further revolution in field 
and fort operations; and‘had the war con- 
tinued another year it is highly probable 
that the single-shot weapon would have had 
to give way for the repeater. The cele- 
brated Prussian ‘‘needle-gun” was effective 
simply from its rapidity of discharge; but 
this weapon already has had to give way to 
an American repeater. A late letter from 
Munich gives us interesting item: 

For three the Swiss Gov- 
ernment has 
gunsmiths and 
experimenting 
proved modern mu 
has just recommended to 
troduce the American Winchester rifle into the 
whole army. This is simply the Henry rifle, 
somewhat modified by Mr. Chapin. For a long 
time the Prussian needle-gun was in favor, but 
the Winchester, coming in last of all, carried off 
the palm, among not less than 150 models offered. 

The committee gives the annexed table of their 
experiments with the gun: 
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At 800 paces 41 shots were fired in four min- 
utes, twelve of them in the last minute. There 
is a magazine in the breech of the piece that con- 
tains fifteen cartridges. After the above 41 were 
shot away, the fifteen in the magazine were re- 
peatedly shot in the space of 41 seconds! Swit- 
zerland is full of the praises of the gun. 

And now we have the announcement that 
the Prussian Prince, Adelbert, created an 
admiral in the Prussian army, is to visit this 
country in order to study our system of 
naval gunnery and tactics. The governments 
of France and England, we are assured by 
good authority, have had seeret agents in 
our midst for some time, whose sole object 
was to profit by the ingenuity and science 
of our mechanicians, builders and engineers. 
We, in turn, have something to learn from 
our neighbors ‘ over the way,”’ and dispatch, 
in the person of General Cluseret, an agent 
to examine the European systems of field 
and fort operations, thus not to be behind, 
if, by any chance, European ingenuity shall 
attain to any proficiency which we lack, 
either in discipline, arms, or materiel. Gen- 
eral Cluseret is a gentleman of intelligence, 
of fine fame as a soldier, and of indomitable 
industry; hence, we may expect good re- 
sults from his semi-official mission. 





THe advertisements which occasionally 
appear in our journals—of ‘‘ A Wife Want- 
ed,’ or ‘‘ Matrimonial,’’ or ‘‘ Confidential,” 
etc., etc.—have not even the merit of ori- 
ginality. In Germany, it is a very com- 
mon mode of ‘securing’? a wife, and a 
wife’s dowry. Every respectable candi- 
date for a wife’s position in Europe, is 
expected to have some “settlement,” to 
offer as an inducement for the alliance, thu’, 
in nine cases out 
in genteel circl 









action. In must be a 
very att m make an 
eligible mi ry. Not that 
British g for love, or marry 


wholly from mercenary motives; but the 
fact still remains, that they do stand upon 
the “‘settlement’’ in almost all cases. ‘In 
Switzerland,’’ says a correspondent, ‘‘ you 
will scarcely find a paper, which has not 
more or less advertisements for a wife, and 
the favored maiden is never expected to offer 










a less dowry than 15,000 francs, and often 
the precious ‘lords of creation’ ask as high 
as 50,000 francs for themselves.”” <A rather 
unloving state of affairs, so far as “‘ yours 
for life’ is concerned. The same condition 
of things appertains in Bavaria and Holland, 
where these matrimonial ‘‘ transactions” are 
rather a matter of course than a subject of 
remark. Another queer custom prevails in 
the latter countries, of announcing the con- 
summation of negotiations for a wife in the 
betrothal, as, for instance, the following: 

BETROTHED.—AvuGUstT WANNER, butcher, of 
Munich, to CATHARINE Harper, basket-maker’s 
daughter, of the same; JOHANN SCHNEIDER, re- 
staurant clerk, to LovuisE SCHONFIELD, carpet- 
maker’s widow, of Augsburg,” etc. 

Announcements of betrothals, in fact, are 
usual throughout all Germany and Prussia, 
Thus, in a late Prussian paper, we haye: 

‘** The betrothal of my daughter, ANNA, to Capt. 
Havewirz, of His Majesty’s East Prussian Fu- 
sileer Regiment, No. 33, I have the honor most 
respectfully to announce. 

“ Lreenitz, Nov. 3. 

* ANTOINE VON SCHIMONSEY, nee 
“VON LANGENAU.” 

“We Americans’’ have too much modesty 
(!) to adopt such a public acknowledgment of 
our tender attachments ; and yet, we are so 
given to “style,” that, should some leader 
of fashion set the example, by proclaiming 
her approaching nuptials, the contagion 
might prove wide-spread. Then, as an ac- 
companiment, we should make .public pro- 
posed proposals; as, for instance : 

“Mr. John Jacob Delectibus announces that 
he is going to “pay attentions” to Miss Hebe 
Priscilla Greenbackibus. This notice is to warn 
all others not to interfere with his rights,”’ etc. 

When that time arrives, we may congratu- 
late ourselves upon being a married man, 
for, being unmarried, w. 
have to secure the ~oe 


Dickens’ Christmas 8 e 
tion,” is a pleasing feature of the reading 
of the month. It is the product—as was 
his ‘‘ Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings’’—of several 
pens, the great novelist himself writing four 
out of the eight chapters of the ‘Tale.’ 
The enterprise of the publishers of Zvery 
Saturday gave them the advance sheets of 
the work, thus forestalling those who usually 
republish Dickens’ productions without the 
author’s consent. The system of ‘advance 
sheets’’ has secured to leading English writ- 
ers the benefits of sales in this country, 
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denied by the absence of an international 
copyright law, although it does not give to 
author or publisher any further right in this 
market than comes from being the first to 
issue the British writer’s production. 


Nore TO ConTRIBUTORS.—We have on 
hand a large amount of matter in the “ un- 
available” box, which we are desirous of re- 
turning to the authors. While it is our cus- 
tom to retain a rejected manuscript for 
orders, it is not possible to preserve it an 
unlimited time, the accumulation being 
too great. To preserve many really worthy 
productions, we have to request all persons 
having rejected contributions in our hands, 
to remit stamps, and thus secure the return 
of their several articles. If advantage is 
taken of the ‘“‘ Author’s Manuscript’ rates 
in the mails, (two cents for every four 
ounces) the amount of postage required on 
each remittance must be small. If the un- 
available manuscripts of 1866 are not ordered 
from our hands by February Ist, we shall 
feel at liberty to commit them to the flames. 

Contributors should particularly bear in 
mind the absolute necessity of submitting 
to us legible manuscripts. We have neither 
the time nor the patience to decipher blindly- 
written matter. Many a good production, 
no doubt, is consigned to the “rejected 
drawer,” which, had it been plainly put 
upon the paper, must have been accepted. 

Imperfect manuscripts ever are an editor’s 
abomination ; and to ask him not only to 
read but to correct ‘‘the little errors of con- 
struction, punctuation, etc.,” is, he feels, 
like adding injury to insult. This, authors 
may assume, is rather severe, but it is well 
for writers to understand just how editors 
do feel and act toward their offerings, that 

against giving offense, and 
rejection of their de- 


are unavailable owing 
to their too Bearing in mind 
the variety absolutely necessary to each 
issue of the magazine, it will be seen that 





eight pages is the average length of articles, 
Stories ought not, under any stress of inci- 
dent or plot, to exceed twelve letter-press 
pages. If this were borne in mind, it would 
frequently save us the necessity of saying 
‘*No” to what we should have been glad to 
use. 

Let all writers, known or unknown to 
fame, understand that names with us are noth- 
ing, and excellence in matter every thing. 
An idea prevails among those who are favor- 
ites in certain circles, that they have only to 
send in a contribution to have it accepted; 
and among others who have won no position 
as writers, the impression is that they have 
but poor chance of a hearing. Both, cer- 
tainly, are in error so far as we are concerned. 
Contributions are judged solely by their real 
merit, (correctness and clearness of manu- 
script being implied, in all cases); no pref- 
erences are shown; all are placed upon an 
equality of editorial consideration, which 
should stimulate the known and the un- 
known alike to care and a studious regard 
even for the minor excellences of good 
chirography, correct punctuation, and pre- 
cision of expression. 

Of poetry we have even more than enough 
—as, indeed, what magazine has not? Our 
needs in this department are small; hence, 
writers of rhymes and rhythm must not be 
disappointed at repeated rejections. We 
would not have them, however, discontinue 
to favor us with their efforts, since, after all, 
it is from the mass received that we select 
what seems best, giving all a fair reading 
and consideration. 

in remitting manuscripts, care should be 
taken fully to prepay the postage. If au- 
thors wish to avail themselves of book-rates 
(two cents for every four ounces), they must 
be careful to direct their inclosures not to 
the Editor of BreapLe’s MonTuty, but 
simply to BEADLE’s MONTHLY; and, also, to 
superscribe on one corner of the wrapper, 
the word, ‘ uscript.’’ Other- 
wise, full be exacted at 
the office 
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